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The Annual January Sale of 
McCreery “Master Made” Furniture 


Closes January 31st 


During the intervening period, offerings of an unusual order will be 
made enabling you to purchase suites and separate pieces at un- 
equaled prices. 


The rich exclusiveness of McCreery Master Made Furniture, its 
solid construction and beauty of wood, advantageously revealed by 
craftsmen who have made their work an art, makes this a unique 
event in the furniture world. 


sin Avenue J MOS MeGreery & CO, 22 serecr 











The International Suffrage News 
Is Not Only the Organ of the 
INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 


But the 


Suffrage Paper of the World 























Send in Your Subscription 


—:NOW:— 


to the Office at the Headquarters of the 








National American Woman Suffrage Association 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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See the WOMAN CITIZEN for 


February 5th 


For the beginning of what promises to be 
A spirited discussion of the question: 


Ought Women to Have Alimony? 


Never has the Woman Citizen thrown open its pages to the discussion of any sub- 
ject with such instantaneous and animated reaction. Already it is evident that the 
division of opinion will not be along sex lines. Men and women are for alimony. 
Men and women are against it. A learned man judge analyzes it as a square deal. A 
famous woman publicist deplores it as degrading to the ideal marriage institution. 


See the Woman Citizen for February 5th 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 


No. 34 
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The Great January Sales of | 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Household and Decorative Linens, Bed Furnishings 
and White Fabrics 


are now in progress in their respective Departments 


Exceptional purchasing opportunities are offered 








Madison Avenue-Hifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 























DUNLAP COATS FOR WOMEN 


Coats, Capes and Wraps of the finest imported materials, 
tailored with that careful regard for fine workmanship 
which has made Dunlap’s name synonymous with high 
quality. 


Coats in English and Scotch Sport Suits in smart models 
tweeds. Stripes, checksand made in tweeds or silk. 
plaids. Sailors and Sport hats. 


SHOWN IN THE DUNLAP WOMEN’S WEAR DEPARTMENT 


[PuniapseGo. 


431 FIFTH AVENUE, 2CEW YORK 16 & 18 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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VOLUME V 
——— Se = = ——— 
& Woman Citizen was founded by the Leslie Woman 
Sutirage Commission, Inc., in the hope that it might prove a self- 


perpetuating memorial to Mrs. Frank Leslie’s generosity toward 
the cause of woman suffrage and her faith in woman’s irresistible 
progress. 

ie editorial offices are at 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 

irrie Chapman Catt and Alice Stone Blackwell are special 
contributing editors. 

se Young is the editor-in-chief. Mary Ogden White, Mary 
Su:nner Boyd and Marjorie Shuler are associate editors. 

ie office of publication is at 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 

ie price of THE WoMAN CITIZEN is ten cents a copy; $2.00 
for one year. Postage to foreign countries fifty cents extra. 

itered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter, 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


It is vot to be understood that the WOMAN CITIZEN gives editorial endorsement 
to the opinions expressed in articles signed with name, initials, or pseudonym 
Such «articles may be at dagger’s point with the editorial commitment, or iv 
ezact uccord with it. They are printed because them seem worth printing and 


not because of an agreement in their expressed opinions. The editors speak fo 


the magazine in the editorial pages. 





Oe ERAL JOHN J. PERSHING on January 12, 1921, Said 
hice * | 1 


) 


s we review the effects of the war, every thinki 


man and woman must realize the reasons why steps should ! 
takei prevent another such calamity. One step in that dire 
lio) to reduce the expense of armament. <All the nations shou 
realise the dangers of the renewal of this competition in buildi 
ip large armies and navies. The safety of humanity in the future 


depends upon an early consideration of the question of tnt 


ment.” 


[ ONG months has the Woman Citizen had its eye on the 
sl 


luuex finger of the National Child Labor Committee, point 


ing to January 22 as one of the three days in which it asks the 
public to remember the children. Not that this magazine remem 
bers the children once a year only and then lets them go. Quite the 
contrary, it is on duty fifty-two weeks in every year in the in 


But the Labor Committee 


happened to strike one of the very days ot publication of the 


terests of the coming generation. 


CivizeN—and thus gave it a chance to schedule almost its entire 
for child welfare articles. This was an especially appro 
priate occasion also for such a number because of the nation 


spa 
wide arousement of mothers for the Sheppard-Towner bill. The 
bill still hangs in the Lower House of Congress, although it has 
passed the Senate. Even when it becomes law it is but the begin 
ning of a stupendous effort towards a better human race. 


there is any one thing woman has learned in her self-imposed 


ogress towards citizenship it is that every step forward 


Ikach success 


brings added obligations and that no gain is static. 
in the movement for the welfare of children spells greater de 
mands upon women everywhere. So long as very little children 
are picking cotton in the fields of California, or making artificial 
flowers in tenements of New York City, so long must a voting 
Woinanhood be on guard. While children are under-nourished 
in the schools or are deprived of playgrounds, or are condemned 
to unsafe or vulgarizing picture theatres, just so long must women 
use their political privileges for the sake of “ Everyman’s Child.” 





NUMBER 34 


This is the kind 


»f national defense in which mothers everv- 
where are deeply concerned and for which they will spend and 


be spent. 


N justice to the facts, it must be noted that there are a few 

educators who do not want a Secretary of Education in the 
Cabinet. Their main reason makes converts to the opposing con 
tention, however. They hold that the appointment of such a 
Secretary from the party in power tends to make the control of 
education partisan. At first blush the point seems well taken, 
but the facts are that the Secretary of the Interior is appointed 
his Cabinet, and is 


by the President, as are other members of 


always a partisan. He supervises all bureaus under his Depart 
chief of the Bureau itself 
Claxton, the 
Mr. Harding will 


appoint a Republican 


ment, one of which is education. The 
is also chosen from the party in power. M1 
Chief, i: 


part 


present 


a Democrat from Tennessee not de 


from the customary method and 


as Chief of the Bureau, and a Republican as Secretary of what 
ever department takes charge of the Bureau of Education. A 
Secretary of [Education could and would make the administratio1 


of I-:ducation no more partisan than it is. 


Mi! MRE, the real supervision of education is done by the States 
and the head of the State Department, a Superintendent or 


Commissioner of Education, is elected on his party ticket. This 
may be lamentable from some points of view but if the people 
cannot trust now a Democrat, now a Republican to lift their 


service for education above their service to their party, the 


whole scheme of self-government is a failure. Faith in our tradi 
tions and our ideals will lead us to respect the administration of 
our Federal and our State governments whether they are directed 
by one party or the other. Our belief in government by the peo 
ple compels us to accept the corollary of that doctrine that most 
men who take public office mean to administer it in the best in 
terest of the whole people, not merely of those who elected them. 
A Secretary of Education cannot make the administration of 
education more partisan than it is; but a Cabinet post for educa- 
tion would give any party in power an opportunity to compete 
with a party not in power for the best record in stimulating 


education. 


F' YUR HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE MEMBERS of 
the House of Representatives, ninety-eight Senators and in 
numerable bureau chiefs, the long list of the foreign embassies, 
to say nothing of the swarm of office seekers, always buzzing 
about Washington, want to see and talk to the President. He 
cannot and does not see them. When and if the Chief of Edu- 
cation wants to bring something to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, he is only one of many unimportant Federal appointees who 
seeks an interview. He probably doesn’t get it, or sends his 
request through his chief, the Secretary of the Interior, who may 
not quite understand the message he attempts to convey. A 
secretary of a main department of government, however, may 
always have access to the President and through the President 
will receive the consideration of Congress and the country. Surely 
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the time has come to promote education to the position it merits in 
the affairs of a great nation dependent for its safety, its welfare 
and its progress upon the intelligence of its people. If you think 
so, sign the following coupon and send it to Mr. Harding. 





To Hon. Warren G. Harding, 

President Elect, 

Marion, Ohio. 

I beg you to recognize the importance of education in a 
“government of the people” by naming the new depart- 
ment which you have so wisely proposed to create 

The Department of Education and Public Welfare. 
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N many states the Legislatures are now in session. In all of 

them women are asking for improved legislation; and in 
almost all of them, some of the men are trying to persuade the 
women to be content with much less, or to accept some substi- 
tute warranted “ just as good.” The women should not be too 
ready to believe that what they want is impossible or undesir- 
able. Without being pig-headed, or refusing to consider any 
suggestion that may be offered, they will do well to recall one 
of the wise sayings of Robert Louis Stevenson: 

“To know what you prefer, instead of humbly saying Amen 
to what the world tells you you ought to prefer, is to have kept 
your soul alive.” 

It is also sometimes, to keep alive a bill vital to the welfare of 


the community. 


ROFESSOR DAVID VAUGHN, of Boston University, in 
a recent address on “ American Ideals,” gave some striking 
figures. While 67,800 American soldiers died in the great war, 
200,000 persons in the United States died during the same period 
of tuberculosis, a preventable trouble. “ There were 1,000 per- 
sons who lost their lives in the Titanic disaster,” he said, “ and 
the world was dismayed, but 1,700 persons die every day in 
the country from unnecessary diseases.” 
Women should take up the fight against these domestic ene- 
mies with the same zeal and spirit that they showed during the 


war. When they do there is a great change coming. 


ISS BELLE KEARNEY, of Flora, Mississippi, has an- 

nounced her candidacy for the United States Senate. to 
succeed Hon. John Sharpe Williams, whose term expires in 1923. 
Miss Kearney’s campaign will be a personal one and she is plan- 
ning to canvass Mississippi thoroughly in behalf of her platform. 
Up to date her one opponent in the field is Former Senator 
James K. Vardaman. Miss Kearney is a well-known temper- 
ance worker, and has long been one of the favorite speakers on 
W. C. T. U. platforms. She was at one time president. of the 
Mississippi branch of the W. C. T. U. 


66’ | ‘HE most dangerous man in the community is the one 
who would pollute the stream of a child’s life,” says 
Luther Burbank. It may yet come to be realized that the cut- 


ting out of the appropriation for the Interdepartmental social 
hygiene work was the poorest kind of economy. Congressmen 
shall pray for the power to see the large things large and the 
small things smal! 





FAMILY of small means but large hearts have taken a way 
of their own to help the starving women and children of 
Europe. Each day they reckon up the price of the materials 
for that day’s dinner, and estimate what the cost would be if one 
extra person shared their meal. This amount they put aside in 
a child’s toy bank for one of the relief funds. It is as 11 
had one of the hungry as a guest at each day’s dinner. 

dentally it impresses upon the children the brotherhood of hi 
ity, and educates them out of narrow and selfish views of life. 


they 
I nci- 
nan- 


H4vE you given all you can afford to feed the starving in 
Europe and Asia? Remember, as Henry Ward Beecher 
said, ‘“‘ Money is like gunpowder: no use unless you fire it « ff!” 
Are you also doing all you can for the hungry within our own 
gates? In dealing with them, remember the words of John 
Bright: “ One just law is worth a million soup-kitchens! ’ 


N “Law and the Family,” Judge Robert Grant says that in 

offences against chastity ‘the woman continues to be laled 
into court, while the man slips through the net in which they 
both were taken. How is the family to be preserved? Not 
surely by perpetuating the already challenged code of secrecy, 
which conceals from wives the ailments of their husbands in the 
name of professional honor, instead of segregating or ear-marking 


all afflicted with the virulent poison that makes the glory of 
maternity a curse.” 





In Memoriam 
HE death of Mary MacArthur, Secretary of the British 
Women’s Trade Union League and Vice-president 0: the 
International Women’s Congress was a sad introduction to the 
New Year. After the death of her husband, William C. Ander- 
son, M. P., in 1919, Miss MacArthur resumed her own name by 
which she had always been known in labor circles. 

In 1918 she, herself, was nominated for Parliament, the first 
woman endorsed by the National Executive of the Labor Party, 
but was defeated at the polls. 

Mary MacArthur was well known to American audiences, a 
large-brained, large-hearted woman of glowing personality, im- 
passioned for the protection of childhood and the working 
mother. 

She was the founder of the National Federation of Women 
Workers and was a member of the British delegation which 
attended the Washington Labor Conference in November 1919. 
The war bore heavily upon her spirit and doubtless did much 
to crush out a soul so tender, sympathetic and responsive as was 
Mary MacArthur’s. 


HOSE who attended the National American Woman Suf- 

frage Association convention in Chicago a year ago, will 

recall the figure of Helen Ekin Starrett, who, then eighty years 
of age, addressed the convention several times. 

Mrs. Starrett, who died in Portland, Oregon, in December, 
was a pioneer suffragist, actively associated with Susan B. 
Anthony. She was a member of the board of 100 electors of 
candidates for the Hall of Fame, author, educator and an 
ganizer of women’s movements. She founded the Starrett 
School for Girls in Chicago and organized the Chicago Woman’s 
Club. 

Mrs. Starrett was one of the best known women leaders of 
Chicago, where she lived for a long time. She made her home 
for the last five years in Oregon. She is survived by ‘wo 
daughters and three sons. 


A ENNIS 
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ASHINGTON papers on January 12th gave an account 
Senate, in which he complains that the city is full of lobbyists, 

lobbyis's for the oil interests, the lumber interests, other large 
financial interests; that a Senator can hardly get from his office 


to the Capitol without being buttonholed by a worker for some 


bill in which he or his clients are interested ; that in Kansas there 
isa law requiring that lobbyists be registered, and that he believes 
such a federal law is necessary so that the members of the Con 
gress may know with whom they have to deal and bring the 
forces behind the men out into the open. 

But the forces back of the Sheppard-Towner bill lobby are 
out in ine open already! Never was a lobby conducted with more 
“pitiless publicity.” Far from being ashamed of the work they 
were doing the women gladly let the country know through the 
newspepers of the “ Woman’s Lobby ” which had come to Wash 
ington solely to work for this wise and beneficent measure. 

And there is the difference between this lobby and other lob 
bies. tlere were a group of women who were willing and glad 
to give their time and strength, and to work—and how they did 
work!—-to persuade the Congress of the United States that the 
public welfare demanded the passage of this bill,—and not a 
woman there had anything to gain, individually, by its passage 
No more disinterested campaign was ever carried on. 

The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee had already 
been iormed of representatives of many organizations which 
have programs of congressional welfare legislation. It had had its 


first meeting before Congress convened. A subcommittee on 
the Sheppard-Towner bill was organized with members from all 
of the organizations represented on the main committee which 
had endorsed the bill,—and that all of them. 
It was decided that owing to the shortness of the short session, 
and the fact that there would be an undoubted tendency to pass 


absolutely nothing but the appropriations bills, it was necessary 


included almost 


to interview practically all of the members of the Senate and 
many members of the House, to explain to them the need for 
immediate action on the bill, the urgency of the matter because 
of the human lives involved, the fact that 45 legislatures are 
to:meet this year and that most of these will not be in session 
next year, so that if the bill is not passed at this session, its 
operation in these states is practically postponed for another two 
years. For this individual interviewing it was necessary to 
assemble a group of women who could for a limited time devote 
themselves single-mindedly to this work,—and this was done. 

Mrs. Park herself gave up most of her engagements outside of 
Washington for some weeks, and took charge, for the League, 
of the campaign. 


ROM the Ohio League of Women Voters came Miss Amy 
Maher, Chairman of the Ohio League, who left her busy 








office and her many activities for the welfare of children and of 
women in industry, and the organization of the League in her 
state, to work day and night for almost three weeks for this bill; 
from Indiana, Mrs. A. M. Beardsley, chairman of the Indiana 
League, whose flourishing state organization was able and will- 
ing to spare her for a week of intelligent and devoted work; from 
Connecticut, Mrs. James Rourke, of Bridgeport, whose enthus 
iasm and interest enabled her to stay away for almost a fort- 
night from a family which was scarcely less interested in her 
work than she was herself; from Indiana too, Miss Betsy Ed- 
wards, whose skill in organization had been used in the Repub- 
lican campaign in Maine and elsewhere, and who is well known 


)f a speech made by Senator Kenyon on the 11th, in the 





The Sheppard-Towner Bill Lobby 


By Dorothy Kirchwey Brown 
Chairman Child Welfare Committee, National League of Women Voters 


not only for her political but for her suffrage activities, and Miss 
Adah McCray of 


also well known as Executive Secretary of the women’s 


Bush, now secretary to Governor Indiana 


activ 


n Chicago, and an exper- 


ities in the Republican headquarters 
the 
Most of these women paid theit 


ienced publicity worker in past for the League and for 


various suffrage campaigns. 


own travelling expenses; none received more than expense 


money for their services. The National League was also repre 
LaRue Brown, the chairman of the Child Wel- 


to this 


sented by Mrs. 


fare Committee, who devoted all her time work, and by 


Miss Julia Hinaman, its new publicity director. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs was represented 
by Miss Hafford, its Executive Secretary, 
be able t 


who worked at night 


on the tasks of her own office to ) help on the Sheppard 
Towner biil during the day, and by Mrs. Kate Trenholm Abrams, 


1 


of Washington, formerly of South Carolina, who helped at in 


tervals by interviewing members from the South, many of whom 
National Mothers 
Teacher Associations gave a few days of most effective work by 
of Worcestet 
Massachusetts, assisted by the executive secretary of the Asso 
Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins. The National Consumers 
League furnished the help for a days of Mrs 
Kelley herself, and for several weeks that of Miss 


she knew. The Congress of and Parent 


their national president, Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, 
ciation, 
fev Florence 
Jeannette 
Rankin, whose knowledge of Congress and of Congressmen was 
of the greatest possible assistance, and who worked with par- 
ticular enthusiasm for a bill which she herself had first introduced 
into the House of Representatives 

Last, but by not means least, Mrs. Ellis Yost, legislative 


whose steady, clear vision 


Was 
representative of the W. C. T. [ 
of the problem and the wisest way to meet it, combined with her 
excellent judgment as to Congressional procedure and personal 
ities, made her one of the most valued members of the group. 
These were the women who formed the lobby, and who did 
the actual interviewing of the members of the Senate which pre 
bill in that 


These were the women who upheld Senator France in 


ceded the taking of the vote and the passage of thi 
body. 
his efforts to bring the bill to a vote, who consulted with Senator 
Smoot over possible amendments, who tried day in and day out 
to persuade the senators that the women of the country were 
back of the bill and that it was the right, the high minded, and 
public spirited, and likewise the expedient thing to do to 
at the short session. 


pass it 


ACK at home the women in all the organizations were help- 

ing us nobly. Mrs. Ira Couch Wood of Chicago, Child Wel- 
fare Chairman of the General Federation, ordered more than ten 
thousand copies of the little leaflet on the bill, and one was sent 
to every one of the ten thousand-odd clubs in the General Fed- 
eration. News letters were sent out by the other organizations 
to their local officers. The response showed how deeply and 
truly their members believed that the cause was one worth work- 
ing for. Letters and resolutions by the thousand were poured 
in upon the Congress, “I think every woman in my state has 
written to the Senator,” said one secretary. Senator France, 
as chairman of the Public Health Committee which had the bill 
in charge, was particularly deluged, and his stenographer, an 
able-bodied young man who had to acknowledge all these letters, 
became fervent in his expressions of hope that the bill would pass 
soon. “ There are letters from places I never heard of,” he 
said, “and from clubs!—Tuesday Clubs and Music Clubs and 
Literary Clubs, clubs in Maine and Ohio and Florida, clubs 
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everywhere! Finally he summed it up in a gleam of humor 
which lightened for us some dark and weary days. “ The women 
have risen,” he said, “ and the babies are in arms!” 

Daily the lobby met, late in the afternoon of a hard day of 
work, and compared notes on the day and planned for the mor- 
row. Daily they consulted as to how soon it would be safe to 
press for a vote, as to the best way of meeting the opposition 
that came from a belief that the states should not be helped in 
this work by the federal government, from men who were defi- 
nitely opposed to welfare legislation and who wished to condemn 
it once and for all by calling it socialistic, from men who did not 
dare to fight the bill in the open, but when the time came for a 
vote proposed one amendment after another, urged about irrele- 
vant and insignificant matters, appealed to prejudice and ignor- 
ance. Finally, through the perseverance of Senator France, the 
cooperation of Senator Smoot, Senator Curtis, and others on the 
Republican side, and the interests of Senator Sheppard and other 
Democrats, the bill was brought up, and on December 18th it 
was passed. It was somewhat damaged in the process, but the 
time for debate was limited, and it was thought better by its 
supporters to accept such amendments as the cut in the appropria- 
tion rather than to risk its being talked to death. 

Then came Christmas and most of the lobby went home,—and 
so did most of Congress! Hearings before the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce were completed on December 20th,- 
and as this is being written, there the bill still remains. We are 
hopeful that it will be reported out during the week of Jan- 


uary 16th. 


AS always happens, the nearer a measure comes to final suc- 
* cess, the more violent and obvious becomes the opposition to 
it. This fact is being keenly felt by those of the lobby who are now 
in Washington,—Mrs. Park, Mrs. Yost, Miss Rankin, Miss Haf- 
ford, Mrs. Watkins, Mrs. Brown, Miss Hinaman, and Mrs. 
Minnie Fisher Cunningham of Texas, who has recently joined 
the staff of the National League. As usual, all the opponents 
of the bill play into each other’s hands, and the members of the 
Public Health Service, who are insisting that at least part of the 
administration of the work to be done under the bill be taken 
from the Children’s Bureau and given to them, are consciously 
or unconsciously joining hands with such organizations as the 
American Medical Liberty League, the Massachusetts Civic Al- 
liance (which upon investigation by Massachusetts people proves 
to be chiefly desk-room in another organization office), and such 
perpetual foes of progress as the anti-suffrage leaders who again 
have arisen to fight against the cause of women. Opposition to 
welfare legislation, like politics, makes strange bedfellows. 

A characteristic anti performance is a letter sent by Mary G. 
Kilbreth, president of the national Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, to each Representative denouncing the bill as 
socialistic, attacking Miss Lathrop and others of the country’s 
most prominent and public-spirited women, and completely mis- 
interpreting both the language and the purpose of the bill. Just 
who is responsible for the report that the “ Woman’s Lobby ” is 
in the employ of some over-stocked serum manufacturers, the 
lobby itself, we ourselves, would like to know! This insinuation, 
like those in Miss Kilbreth’s letter, is not worth dignifying by an 
answer. It is however interesting to notice that the enemies of 
progress still follow dark and devious ways, and that the “ anti- 
mind,” wherever it is located, is never over-scrupulous as to its 
methods. There is also cause for a slightly cynical smile in the 
fact that the first bill the organized women voters of the country 
are working for is one for the benefit of the homes suffrage was 
supposedly to disrupt, and that the most virulent opposition to 
the bill is from the most virulent of anti-suffragists. 

But we are by no means discouraged. Not all Congressmen 





are great statesmen, but very few of them are so blind as not to 
see and feel the character of the forces arrayed against this 
measure. It is rumored that some Republicans say the bill shoul 
be held up for the next Congress, so that Harding, not \Vilsop, 
may sign it, and so bring greater glory to their party. There 
again we are confident of their better judgment. 

Does any Republican Congressman really think it will redound 
to his credit, or give him favor in the eyes of his constituents, to 
postpone for two years the operation of this bill and let the need. 


less “ slaughter of the innocents” continue? Surely not! \fter 
all, our Congressmen are human beings as well as politicia: s, and 
on that common ground we can meet to work for human |i ‘¢ and 


happiness. 


Maternity Protection for Working 
Mothers 


Massachusetts enacted the first law in this countn 


N Iog!II 
ex} -ectant 


which 
mothers for two weeks before and four weeks after chi 
Four states, New York, Connecticut, Vermont and Missouri 


prohibited the gainful employment of 


birth 


have since followed this lead with varying provisions as ‘o the 
required rest-period. 

Observers have naturally found that this legislation is « :{ficult 
to enforce. The Children’s Bureau also states that “no pro- 
hibitory laws are of avail unless it is clear that an av equate 


income is assured from some other source.” The exyectant 


mother does not willingly remain away from work since this 


critical period is the very time when she is most in need of ‘one! 
for medical and nursing care and for general home ex) enses 
If we are really to make it possible for working motiiers t 


remain at home to nurse and care for their babies, we mus! assist 


them in securing medical and nursing service, or provide then 


with some financial compensation for loss of wages during the 
enforced rest-period. 
In her eagerness for extra funds for the coming baby a mother 


frequently remains at work and neglects physical signs of danger 
This neglect often leads to very serious if not fatal conditions 
both for herself and for the baby. The payment of cash benefits 
would greatly relieve this situation. 
countries requiring this rest-period, a large proportion ma 


f orelon 
reign 


In the twenty-odd 


C 


provision for some medical and nursing service and over hall 
provide in addition a cash benefit. 

The First International Labor Conference which met in \Vash- 
ington in 1919, recommended both medical and nursing care ané 
cash benefits “ sufficient for the full and healthy maintenance 0 
In most countries the amount of the 


herself and her child.” 
75% of wages during the re 


cash benefit ranges from 50% to 75% 
quired rest-period. 

If the provision for both cash benefits and physical care is 
considered too big a first step, the latter is undoubtedly the mort 
important and a reasonably small appropriation would enable 
state boards of health to perform an excellent service by pro 
viding medical and nursing care for expectant working mothers. 

TRENE Oscoop ANDREWS, 
Assistant Secretary American Association for Labor Legislation 

Mrs. Andrews will continue this article with one on the stat 
bill to supplement the federal bill for maternity care for all 
mothers. 





CCORDING to Dr. Richard Bolt, General Director of the 
American Child Hygiene Association, 23,000 mothers los 
their lives last year from conditions connected with childbirth 
What would the Government do, Dr. Bolt wonders, if 20,000 0 
more persons died in this country in one year from small pox o 


bubonic plague. 
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Common Law Handicaps on Women’s Citizenship 


HE other day a broad minded court ruled in effect that the 

meaning of legal terms should be determined by the chang- 
ing spirit of the age. This was the Supreme Court of Michigan 
which decided, contrary to all precedent and at variance with 
Blackstone’s specific interpretation of the term in that connec- 
tion, that the word homo (men, in the constitution of that state ) 
in the jury law meant person, and “male and female created 
he” persons. It is seldom that the common law supported by 
the weight of Blackstone’s ipse dixit is so lightly dealt with when 


“4 


it comes to a question of yielding equal rights to women. The 
weight of opinion is the other way on this question of jury 
service. In nine of the sixteen older suffrage states the state lega! 
authority had ruled with Blackstone that in respect to the jury 


law “ under the word homo, though a word common to both sexes, 


the female is excluded propter defectum sexus;” in two, Cali 
fornia and Washington, women were so disqualified by legal 
autho:ities until they lifted their disqualification by special legis 
lation. In Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Nevada and Utah alone of 
the older suffrage states did legal opinion suffer them to serve 
without a special law. 

Opinions collected from attorneys general in states where 
women have been enfranchised recently by the 19th Amend 
ment, show five (Indiana, Nebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin and 


New /ersey) in which they are either permitted to serve, are 
serving without official opinion or “ are probably eligible.” The 
New Jersey attorney general calls attention to the fact that 
women are serving and believes that “ possibly our opinion thai 
the 19th Amendment supersedes any inconsistencies in state con 
stitution or statute law is taken as authority.” 

Quite otherwise is the interpretation of the attorney general of 
New Hampshire who refuses women the right to serve and state 
that “the 19th Amendment applies solely to voting.” In Ala 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Maine, Min 
nesota, Missouri, New Mexico, South Carolina and Texas, like 


wise women may not serve, as well as in North Carolina and 


bama, 


Mississippi whose attorneys general tell us that contrary to the 
general belief there is even in the case of men “ no specific rela 
tion between the qualifications for electors and those for jury 
duty.” The opinion from North Carolina bears quoting in full 
both for this reason and because it so well expresses the accepted 
opinion from which the Michigan court dissents. It reads: 
“QOur statute does not require that a juror shall be a voter 
Taxpayers of good moral character and intelligence are the source 
from which jurors are drawn—. On the face of the Act it would 
appear as if women were as eligible (as men). 
isnot admissable, however, because the term jury at the time of 
the enactment—had a known and definite signification—as fol 
The only way that women could 


This construction 


lows: a jury is a body of men. 
be liable to such service—is by act of legislature.” 


HTS opinion allows not only what was written by the framers 
of archaic laws to circumscribe posterity, but what was even 
thought by them. 

This point of view comes out strikingly also in a new and unex- 
pected ramification of the common law which came to notice, 
after the 19th Amendment was ratified, through the adverse opin- 
ion of the attorney general of Arkansas in regard to women in 
office. 

It is true, says this authority, that electors are qualified to hold 
office. But, he adds, in substance, there is no provision in the 
common law, the state constitution or statutes delegating to wom- 
en the right to hold office and it was evidently in the minds of the 
framers of the constitution that offices of state should not be held 


by women. He rules, therefore, that women can only be made 


eligible for public office by constitutional or statutory amendment. 
This opinion is not an isolated one for the same ruling has been 
made in Massachusetts, New Mexico, South Carolina and Mis- 
souri, (the latter in respect to state officials only). 

In New Hampshire the legal authority says “ it is generally con- 
ceded that under common law women cannot hold office.” This 
latter is an unofficial opinion, however, and the attorney general 
» last election, for 
In Connecticut, 
Wisconsin, 


was not apparently called upon officially at the 
two women were elected to the state legislature. 
Indiana, “Mississippi, New Jersey, Ohio, Virginia, 
Vermom and Minnesota women were 
office in November or the attorney general has declared them 
The attorney general of Minnesota is broad enough to 


eligible. 
rule in favor of women in this respect though the state constitu- 


either actually elected to 


tion says that elective officials shall be “male persons.” He 
holds that the 19th Amendment expunges this word male, since 
in another place the constitution says that “every person” en- 
tutled tc vote shall be eligible. In other words he rules that 


“times change’ and that far from taking account of what our 
forefathers were thinking about, a word actually written by them 
in a law may lose its meaning with the changing times. 

In more than a dozen states the attorney general has as yet 
made no ruling on these two rights supplementary to voting citi- 
zenship. The question will, however, at some time come up and 
before that time women should have made themselves secure by 
constitutional amend 


M. S. B. 


law in their right to serve on jury and, by 


ment, in their right to hold office. 


More Home in the State 
THUMB-NAIL 
SKETCHES OF 
WOMEN 
LEGISLATORS 


FSi woman legislator’s life 


story begins like Abraham 





Lincoln's, only it was in a house 
of sod. not one of logs that Ida 
M. Walker was born She 1s 

\ssembly woman from No 
ton to the Kansas Legislature 
and is associate editor of her 


husband's newspaper, the Keal 


Mrs. 


IpbA M. WALKER 


W esterner. 
Mrs. Walker came to life in a homesteader’s family in Jewell 
She is a product of the public schools, gram- 


County, Kansas. 
the last in Lincoln, Nebraska. She has 


mar, high and normal 
also spent some years teaching in high schools and rural schools. 

Here is a rapid fire list of some of the things Mrs. Walker has 
done for the communities where she has lived: She has helped 
start a public library for her town, of which she was the first 
president. She is still a member of its board, although it has 
been taken over by the city. 
of the largest Sunday schools in her county. 


She is also superintendent of one 
She was district 
president and is state recording secretary of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. She has been district president and 
secretary for the sixth district of the Federation of Women's 
Clubs. She helped secure equal suffrage for Kansas and worked 
in one of the Nebraska campaigns. 

“In sending women to the Legislature,” 
“the direct influence of the home is being placed in 


making body of the state.” 


Walker, 
the law- 


says Mrs. 
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For the Peace of the World 





. The National Council of Women, whose president is Mrs. Philip North Moore, of St. Louis, is made up of 28 


—$—$—< 

















national organizations, with a membership variously estimated from seven to ten million. It includes the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Y. W.C.A., the National Congress of Mothers, and the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
T its December meeting, the Exec- HE Woman Citizen will from time to time select the Canal Tolls treaty is bound to 
a ere 2 from among the programs and activities of re : 1 Pee, ‘ 
_utive Board of the National Coun women’s national organizations, state branches Create trouble and if passed vould 
il of Women passed the two following and local clubs, and from the resolutions passed by bring but very slight economic : dvan- 
: : them, that which, in the opinion of the editors, stands far ae . A 
; ; ce lain ; . : menses ot deci : — —, 
resolutions, which were presented by cil de Gat taka ads at of the bowr on the tage compared with the cutting down of 
Lucia Ames Mead: part of organized women, considered from such view- Our excessive armaments. Can not you 
Wh a, . . points as these: -epare : : ca me . = 
ereas, in Resolution Fourteen the Democratic ideals throughout the world, prepare your members for shar}, pro 
International Council of Women at Methods of making government by people get what the test to Congress if the oil interes pro- 
Christiania has expressed its high sat- were, — pose military intervention whic! may 
. a y . , eace, a i rm 
istaction at the creation of a League of National economy and efficiency, be expected after the fourth of ) arch? 
Nations and urges the inclusion in it as — men of the right calibre for the United States 
. 2 z _ ongress, . 
rapidly as possible of all the fully self- Supporting constructive and progressive legislation and 66 AY I suggest that you try to get 
yoverning states. m opposing reactionaryism, y . »mbers De P 
§ : S . . State and local government, : yom memt - 60 ie - ade 
Resolved, that the Executive Board Freeing politics, national, state and local from bossism, clergy to establish interdenomin:< ‘ional 
of the National Council of Women — oe akakecesen and securing a national church forums to discuss regular’y the 
4 4 ’ : epartment of education, : : Z ‘ ; 
herewith urges its constituent bodies to The promoting of education in citisenship for both men vital issues before C ongress a 1 to 
express to the President-elect and to —— among both native and foreign-born pop- rouse the laity to action and to ring 
. . . uiaitons, - ® 
the newly elected Senate their desires Cultural values, pressure to bear on the govern: ient? 
as to the speedly entrance of the United = 7/e securing of recognition of wome n’s right to derive The world’s future depends so much on 
j : dees ; citizenship on their own account incised of deriving : 
States into the League of Nations with it, as now, through their husbands, _ the psychology of the public an’! the 
such reservations to the Covenant as /«st and intelligent standards of morality, _ temper of mind which women l:rgely 
oe The most advanced steps in the handling of the prob- ; : : ‘ ? 
may be necessary. lems of the household, : create, that it seems time for far inore 
Resolved, that the Executive Board “ most helpful — looking toward the protection vigorous efforts from Council mei ibers 
. . c , ae 0 women in 11 us ry, ° ° ° 
o1 the Council of Women rejoices that Tye development of business initiative in women. to help turn the tide of thought a‘ this 
our sister republic, Mexico, is emerg- Below we present a resolution passed recently by the very critical period. Though large in 
; ie ‘ . : National Council of Women and used as the basis of ‘ 3 = 
ing from a troubled period, and that it gy, appeal to women’s organizations by the Council’s numbers, hitherto, as a body, we have 
urges our incoming government to es-  Chairmansof Permanent Peace. not made ourselves strongly felt, but 
tablish friendly and just relations with now with the ballot our words can have 
our neighbor country to the end that good will and peace may more weight in making Congress heed the human interesis we 
be maintained between us and that the world may realize that represent.” 
government will sacrediy maintain the President’s latest declara M —_ 
: ; e vial ° Mary < >rdess 
tion of our national policy that “the United States will never ary lepher 
again take a foot of land by conquest.” By Marjori L. C. Pickthall 
Mrs. Mead, who is the Council’s Chairman of Permanent HEN the heron’s in the high wood and the last long fur- 
Peace, urges all women’s organizations to protest against “ the row’s sown, 
dangerous, reactionary tendencies which are making our country With the herded cloud before her and her sea-sweet raiment 
block the halt in armaments which was urged at the Geneva blown, 
meeting of the Assembly. Our danger from aggression was Comes Mary, Mary Shepherdess, a-seeking for her own. 
never less but, paradoxically, Congress is being asked for an in- .. ; . 7 7 
7 Saint James he calls the righteous folk, Saint John he calls the 
crease of appropriations from $855,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 for “kind . 
: cind, 
war preparations. This is at a time when millions are dying of .. ; , 
eye i é age : ei: Saint Peter calls the valiant men all to loose or bind, 
starvation and the business of the wor-d is half-paralyzed. x : , 
: 3ut Mary seeks the little souls that are so hard to find. 
HAT, asks Mrs. Mead—will women’s organizations “do to All the little sighing souls born of dust’s despair, 
help create a better spirit and a better understanding of | They who fed on bitter bread when the world was bare, 
the fact that to save ourselves we must save our European custom-  Frighted of the glory gates and the starry stair. 
s; only o yuntry can set [Europe to proc oi hus enable es . : 
ers; only 2 cK — y can set - pe to producin eon t ; Crying in the ivy bloom, fingering at the pane, 
O Pz - ‘bts to Ss. onc robietr Ss clo Vy See ° . : 
her : pay ind n sini eral een rm P : em is a wi Grieving in the hollow dark, lone along the rain,— 
at of permanent pez h s os da- ~ ; 
bounc up with t rat f perm inent peace which i the most fun Mary, Mary Shepherdess, gathers them again. 
mental interest with which our Council is concerned. 
in workhouse and in shed, 


“May I call attention to the growing hostility to various people 
The Jews are being persecuted. 


which merits stern rebuke. 


land is being reviled and insulted in a way which may be dan- 
Can not your organization do something 


gerous to our peace. 


to prevent this, as well as to promote opposition to drastic bills 
which are coming before Congress to prevent Japanese being 
naturalized and treated like other aliens. 
do with further immigration from Japan which Japan does not 
Great irritation in Japan can be prevented by reasonable 
The proposed repeal of 


demand. 
and courteous treatment on our 


part. 





And O, the wandering women know, 


Eng- 


Sighing : 
There’s 


This has nothing to 





There’s my little lass, faring fine and free, 
the little lad I laid by the holly tree. 
Dreaming: There’s my nameless bairn laughing at her knee. 


If I had a little maid to turn my tears away, 
If I had a little lad to lead me when I’m gray, 
All to Mary Shepherdess they’d fold their hands and pray. 


They dream on Mary Shepherdess with doves about her hea 
And pleasant posies in her hand, and sorrow comforted. 
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Rural Child Labor and Farm Tenancy 


By Charles E. Gibbons 


Special Agent on Agriculture, National Child Labor Committee 


ames gs asters of all the working children in the 
United States from the age of 10 to 15, inclusive, work either 
for their parents on the nome farm, or as “ farm laborers work- 
ing out,” according to the last Census. Yet there are to date no 
state or national laws which give either protection or supervision 
to agricultural child laborers. Instead farm work either does not 
come within the purview of the law, or is a legal excuse for non- 
atten:lance at school. 

Tv understand why this is so, we must consider, briefly, farm 


psychology. The farmer is an individualist. He works alone 


and, as compared to city dwellers, lives far from his neighbors. 
He t»erefore does not always appreciate cooperation and team- 
wor He decides whether his children shall work or not, and if 


they work, lays down the conditions and hours, retaining most of 
the independence in these matters which he enjoyed in pioneer 
time:. And because he has known nothing but work himself, he 
feels that work is necessary for his children. In fact, it seems 
wrong to him for them not to work. He does not see that work 
may affect their physical or mental development, and play 
appears to him a waste of time. Hence he has never asked for 
any )rotective legislation for his children, and, on the other hand, 
has instituted real opposition to any attempt to regulate the hours 
and conditions of agricultural child labor, so that legislators have 
become impressed with this apparent right of farm parents to 


their children’s labor and will not consider even a simple regu- 


latory measure. 


- jioneer days, doubtless, there was justification for the de- 

and of both tenant and owner farmers that every meniber otf 
every family contribute toward his “ keep.’’ But with the increase 
in farm-prosperity, conditions have changed. In a study in Ten- 


the National Child Labor Committee in 1920, 186 


nessee by 


owner families were shown to have an average net income of 
$1293.00 and 177 tenant families an average income of $466 per 
year. Apparently, the owner families, then, have no excuse for 


demanding that their children stay out of school to work on the 
farm for a living. As to tenant families, without knowledge of 
the necessary money-return for families living on farms, it is 
hard to say whether they actually need their children’s labor. 
But if they do—and the evidence points strongly in that direction 
it is a sad commentary on the industry in which the parents 
engage, if the labor of children is necessary to help them to make 
a living. 

In the diversified crop sections of the South, however, the 
tenant-farmer is little more than a day-laborer. He is given a 
very small piece of land for his own use and most of the time 
works out as a laborer for the owner. His wages of 75 cents to 
$1.soa day are too small for him to live on. Consequently many 
tenants are leaving the diversified crop areas for cash-crop dis- 
tricts or industrial centers. The average net income of a tenant 
in a one-crop country is $489.00 as against $345.00 in a diversified 
cro} district. And as there are not so many things a child can 
do in diversified farming as in one-crop, it is probable that the 
greater use of child labor has something to do with the greater 
income in the one-crop community. 

In the one-crop sections there are not only the greatest number 
of child workers but the worst forms of farm child labor are 
found. Here the farmers work on the cropper basis, that is the 
tenant furnishes labor and usually half the fertilizer, money for 
which is advanced by the owner, while the owner furnishes land, 


stock, implements, seed and the other half of the fertilizer. Each 
then receives one-half the crop. But since the number of hands 
a tenant has usually determines the number of acres he can put 
into cotton or tobacco, and since his labor supply is derived from 
his own family, his children are at a premium. 
Cotton is planted, hoed, weeded, and picked by hand. 
wormed, topped, gathered 
And children 


Te ybacco 


is planted, hoed, weeded, suckered, 
and prepared for curing and market by hand. 
from the age of six up can be used and are used in every one of 
these operations. The mere fact that there is so much work the 
children can do is often proof enough to the parents that their 


children ought to work, without regard for schooling or recrea- 


tion. 

Unfortunately the kind of work the children do in these one- 
crop sections is not training them to be better farmers: it is mere 
Nor does it teach them thrift, for their parents get all 


drudgery. 
Nor is there anything in their work 


the returns from their labor. 


(Of 112 tenants in Tennessee, 


to create an interest in the farn 

only 18 reported that their children had any such thing as a pig, 
calf, acre of corn or cotton, from which they might receive profits 
and which would be an incentive to interest in farm work. Long 


hours of monotonous drudgery in a cotton field or a tobacco patch, 


are, therefore, driving many children away from the country, 
into industry. 
INCE the growing season for both tobacco and cotton is long 


\/ it is said that it takes 13 months to make a tobacco crop, and 
often the last of the cotton is not picked until after the holiday 
the schooling of these farm children is seriously inter 
referred to above, it was 


season 
fered with. 
found that 27.7 per cent of the owner families and 66.6 per cent 


their 


In the study in Tennessee 


of the tenant families in one-crop communities did not send 
children to school regularly. In diversified crop communities 9.4 
per cent of the owner families and 52.0 per cent of the tenant 

ly to school. Of the 


families did not send their children regular] 
ally the 


reasons given for this non-attendance, work was numeric 


greatest cause of absence in both tenant and owner families, 
being assigned as the cause in 70 per cent of the cases in the ten 
ant families in one-crop communities. 

Another characteristic of tenancy, however, which has its effect 
on school attendance is the fact that tenants move from place to 
place. In the Tennessee study it was found that the owners had 
been on their land an average of 164 months while the tenants 
had lived in the same place only an average of 28.8 months. In 
one community in the one-crop area the average for the tenants 
was as low as 6 months. Moving time is usually the first of 
the year and when the tenants are late in getting their crops cut 
in the Fall, they will keep their children out of school, and then, 
knowing that they will move about Christmas time, think there is 
no use in sending them to school while after they have moved it 
seems only a short time and school closes and Spring work be- 
gins, so that it is hardly worth while to start the children in school 
at all. Moreover, shifting tenantry create an air of indifference 
toward the schools on the part of both owners and tenants. In 
many cases the owners who can afford to do so, send their chil- 
dren to town schools, thereby educating them away from land, 
and the parents, naturally, lose interest in the local schools and 
oppose raising tax levies for their maintenance. But in order 
that tenants and owners may have a community of interests, there 


(Continued on page 913) 
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The Enforcement of Child Labor Laws 


By Edward N. Clopper, Ph.D. 


Assistant Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


NYONE entering upon a study of this matter must be pre- 

pared to wander into many fields and to follow paths that 
cross one another in a most bewildering way. The thing sounds 
simple but in reality it is exceedingly complex. Child labor laws 
themselves are complex and their enforcement is even more so. 
One would think that a state should prohibit the employment of 
children under a certain age and instruct its department of labor 
to see that no such children were employed and that this would 
be all there was to the matter. But to begin with, there are many 
kinds of employment—some are not deemed undesirable for chil- 
dren, it would seem, for they are not included among those pro- 
hibited, as, for instance, farm work and domestic service; others 
are considered proper, apparently, for young children beyond a 
certain period and a low age limit is prescribed for them as in the 
case of newspaper-selling; still others are looked upon as gener- 
ally unfit for children of elementary school age and correspond- 
ingly higher limit is fixed for them. Then there are many dan- 
gerous occupations from which children are excluded for a longer 
period, and in some states another and still higher age limit is 
fixed for extra-hazardous work. So here we have in the single 
matter of the age limits below which children are not permitted 
to engage in ‘occupations, a variety of standards ranging from in- 
fancy to majority. And in this single matter the variety of 
agencies enforcing these standards is even greater than the variety 
of standards. 

In respect to the common street trades of peddling, newspaper- 
selling, and bootblacking alone, New York, for instance, calls into 
action the departments of police, licenses, schools, labor and health 
in order to see that the law is obeyed by children, and necessarily 
the courts must be added to the list in this case as in all others, 
for they are, in the last analysis, the agency at the bottom of all 
systems of enforcement. 


UT requiring children and their employers to observe the sev- 
eral age limits is only a part of the job. It stands to reason 
that if children under a certain age are held to be unfit for cer- 
tain occupations, it would not be proper to permit them to enter 
these occupations upon equal terms with adults the moment they 
have reached that age, and so more or less elaborate regulations 
have been devised to govern their employment during a Gefinite 
period following their arrival at that dividing line. ‘This is for the 
purpose of protecting the child from the consequences of too 
abrupt an entry into a full industrial life. In the first place he 
must show that he is qualified for work in more ways than in 
years—he must be strong and healthy enough, and this physical 
qualification must be certified to by a physician; he must have had 
a certain minimum of education and this must be certified to by 
the school authorities ; and in many states he must have legal em- 
ployment in view and this must be certified to by his prospective 
employer. 

Having qualified in all these respects he receives a work per- 
mit which is filed in the office of his employer, or if he is a street 
trader the permit takes the form of a badge which he wears upon 
his clothing. This work permit is the basis of all child labor law 
enforcement—if a child is found at work without one he is at once 
considered to be unqualified for employment and must immediate- 
ly either get one and thus prove that he is qualified, or else quit the 
job. The careful issuance of these permits is therefore of the 
greatest importance and every vitizen who is interested in child 
labor should see that this task is properly performed. 


N most places it is in the hands of the local school authorities, 
but in New York it is done by boards of health except in the 
matter of newspaper-selling permits which are issued by school at- 


tendance officers, and in a few other states it is done by the labor 


officials. As the work which children do is part of their education 
and has distinct educational value if suited to their powers and 
needs, the issuance of permits is an educational functioy and 
should be performed by the school department. Furthermo:, the 
school authorities are devoted to the interests of children only, 


while health and labor departments are concerned with adul’s and 
general sanitary and labor problems as well. 


SUALLY this duty of determining the fitness of childr: 1 for 
industry is entrusted to local officials, but in some ins’ inces 
it is performed by the state agency, as in Connecticut whe:« the 
state board of education has direct charge of the matte’ and 
sends its agents from place to place to do this work. In any con- 
munity. inquiry made of the local school authorities will eli: ‘t in- 


formation about the system in vogue there. 


After the child has obtained his permit and has gone to \ork, 
he must conform to certain regulations made for his benet: : he 


must not work more than eight hours a day in most states. nor 
begin work before a certain hour in the morning, nor continue 
after a certain hour of the evening, and in many places he :nust 
attend a continuation school—not at night but in the day tine 

for a stated number of hours each week, being excused from work 


for that time by his employer. Here again we have the enforce- 


ment of law jointly in the hands of the school and labor depart- 
ments, for just as in the matter of enforcing age limits the school 
authorities nearly everywhere determine the child’s age and the 
labor authorities inspect the child at work, so in the matter of 
dealing with him during this period of transition from the status 


of a non-worker to that of a full-time worker, the school authori- 
ties require his attendance upon instruction during a part o/ the 
work-day and the labor authorities see that he observes the re- 
strictions as to hours. 

The health authorities also, or the health service of either the 
labor department or of the public school, should be equally active 
in the interests of the working child during this important period, 


but unfortunately the physical wellbeing of the child laborer is 
almost wholly neglected throughout the country. It is impossible 
to excuse this neglect in the face of the growth of medical school 


inspection and the attention paid to the health of infants and chil- 
dren of pre-school and school ages; the working child seems to be 
without the pale. While at school a boy or girl has the advantage 
of medical inspection and when he applies for a work permit he 
again undergoes a physical examination, to find out whether he 
is fit to enter industry. But once in industry he is forgotten so 
far as his health is concerned—the conditions under which he 
works may weaken and wreck him but no one pays any heed. To 
bring up children under a wise system of medical care, to acmit 
to industry only those who are physically equipped, and then to 
let industry do with them whatever it will in the matter of afiect- 
ing their health, is so absurd, so short-sighted, and so unjustified 
in every way, it seems incredible that a people so enlightened in 
other respects can be so negligent in a matter as vital as this. If 
the child instead of going to work should stay in school he would 
continue to enjoy the benefit of health-protective measures and 
this fact emphasizes our cruel neglect of the worker. The de- 
velopment of medical labor inspection is the great outstanding 
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} need and especially is this need acute in the case of working chil- 
S dren—the most helpless of all the possible victims of accident and 


occupational disease. 


HE employment of children or young persons at dangerous 
T or extra-hazardous tasks, being subject to higher age limits 
without conditions or regulations of any kind beyend this flat re 
quirement, is guarded against by the labor authorities alone. In 
' f all kinds, the prohibition of child labor is commonly 


mining | 

enforced by state mine inspectors who in some cases are attached 
to a state labor department or industrial commission and in other 
cases to an independent department of mines, but in other classes 
of dangerous occupation the prohibitory legislation is enforced by 


ral labor inspectors. The determining of which kinds of 


the gen 


work are dangerous and which are not so, is sometimes entrusted 
toa state board which is authorized to add to the list of specitied 
occupations in the law such others as, in its judgment formed 
iter inquiry and hearing, are suihciently dangerous to warrant 
the exciusion from them of persons under a given age. (ne of 
the most difficult features of enforcement in this field is the doubt 
about tle legality of the employment of young persons who repre 


sent the:nselves as above the age limit but who appear to be below 


: Tl 
+t } 
il. A 


younger children in the non-dangerous occupations and no other 


‘e is no work permit on file in the office as in case ot 
immediately available proof of the worker's age, and when he has 
areasonable doubt the inspector can only order that proof of age 


be submitted to him—which may require a good deal of time, to 


the disadvantage of both employee and employer. Provision in 
the law for age certificates for all young persons is now recom 
mended, the certificates to be issued by the officer who issues 
work permits, upon receipt of the required proof of age as in the 
case of younger children, and upon demand of either the worker 
or his employer, for such a provision serves the interests of both. 
When certifi- 
cates for all young persons on their pay-rolls, as well as of work 


employers generally realize the desirability of age 


permits for children, the law will protect both the employer and 
the worker—the employer from annoyance and prosecution, and 
the worker from danger and exploitation. 

In addition to the state laws we have been considering, there 
is the national child labor law and the medium for its enforcement 
which is unlike those of any of the states. The national law 
loes not prohibit—on the contrary, it authorizes the employment 
of children upon a certain condition, but the condition is so dras- 
tic that it amounts practically to prohibition. The federal gov 
emmment says to mine and quarry operators, in effect, “ You may 
employ children under 16 years of age in your mines and quarries 
if you pay me the tenth part of your net annual profits,”’ and to 
those in charge of factories, mills, workshops, and canneries, it 
says, ““ You may employ children under 14 vears of ; 
time and you may employ children under 16 years of 
than eight hours a day and also at night, if you pay me the tenth 


age at an\ 


age more 
The law is a tax law and was 
The 


United States Supreme Court is now considering its validity 


part of your net annual profits.” 
passed by Congress in the exercise of its taxing power. 


Inasmuch as this is a tax provision and not directly a labor regu 
lation, it is enforced by the Collector of Internal Revenue, who 
maintains a special staff for this work. If work permits issued 
in compliance with state laws are not up to the standard speci- 
fed by the Collector for the purposes of the national law, his own 
deputies issue age certificates to the children affected, but in 
most of the states the local permit is accepted as sufficient proof 
ot age 

And so we have all this welter of administrative effort—on the 
Part of labor, mining, school, health, revenue, police, probation, 
Parole, and charity officers—all for the sake of the child laborer 
4 well as for others, and still the job is not complete nor the 





children well protected. After all, no matter what the law may 
be, or what the machinery for administration, enforcement and 
administration depend entirely upon the personnel of the enforc- 
If the enforcing officials are conscientious and the 
but if the law 


ing agencies. 
law fair, conditions will be comparatively good; 
is the best on the statute-books and the enforcing officials are 


lax or corrupted, conditions will be even worse than where the 
law is only mediocre. 
Rural Child Labor 
(Continued from page 911) 

should be every opportunity for them to know and appre: each 
other, which is not the case in one-crop sections, at least. On the 
contrary a feeling of distrust exists. The tenant 1s usu looking 
for a farm and the landlord for a tenant. The tenant’s greatest 


sin is ignorance, and the landlord’s indifferenc« 


not wholly to blame for the other, there is strong evidence point- 
ing to a belief that tenancy is being maintained as it ts, simply be- 
cause it is a paving proposition to the landlord. In any case, 
whether rural child labor, which does interfere with 1001 at- 
tendance, is the result of ignorance, indifference, poverty, or 


greedy commercialism, children should be given their education 


regardless of whom the cost may aftect 


HERE is, obviously, one important difference between agri 


cultural and industrial child labor: on the farm, the child 
usually works at home under the supervision of his parents, whil 
in industry he works away from home under the supervision of 
strangers. To regulate agricultural child labor, then, would be 


] thie 


to ask the farmers to give up the independence whi now 
enjoy with reference to the employment and supervision of theit 
own children. And, considering the individualism of farm par- 
ents, it is doubtful whether much would be gained by an attempt 
at direct legislation. By indirect methods—real compulsory edu 
cation—however, more can be done, and for the present our en 

phasis must be on school attendance and not on the regulation of 
work conditions. The law should require that n iil nile 


14 may stay away from school on account of work, that cl 
between 14 and 16 may stay out of school to work a certain num- 
ber of days a year, provided that they secure a work permit from 
} 


the county superintendent of schools, and that childre: 


shall not work for anyone except their parents 


3ut it is recognized that such regulations would not wholly 
eliminate the evils of child labor, especially in one-crop sections 


Tenancy is primarily an economic condition and its wrongs will 
have to be righted by economic measures Yet the most effective 
method of attacking the evils which have grown out of it is to give 


every tenant child an education. 


A Fifty Per Cent Democracy 

N Bombay, India, recently, at a meeting of the Bombay Munici- 

pal Corporation a resolution was passed requesting the Gov- 
ernment to remove from the Municipal Act the sex bar placed 
against women, which disqualified them from becoming Municipal 
Councillors. Almost fifty women, Parsees, Hindus and European, 
were present to listen to the debate, but the debating was of course 
done by men and the passing of the resolution was the act of men, 
and Indian men at that. The opening up of opportunity to Indian 
women may be nearer than occidentals have guessed. An argu 
ment of one of the speakers was: ‘‘ What is the use of saying the 
country was out for democratic institutions if they themser:ves 
wanted to exclude women, who formed half the population, from 


participating in public affairs.” 
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The Week 


Washington, D. C., January 17, 1920. 
HE retailer has been neglected in the opinion of members of 
Congress. Wholesale dealers in food produce have been 
appearing during the last few weeks in hearings before various 
congressional committees and, while urging their own interests, 
have stated their selling prices. Comparing these figures with 
their own market bills, members of Congress declare that the 
profit of the retailer has been of far greater percentage than that 
of the producer or manufacturer. A bill has already been intro- 
duced in the Senate to tax the middleman every time he sells coal 
as a broker to another middleman. It is stated that the coal bill 
is the forerunner of other legislation which will be drawn to regu- 
late the activities of middlemen and retailers in various necessities. 
The coal bill is one of the many interesting measures which are 
before Congress without any real belief that they will be passed 
in this session, since the impression still prevails that appropria- 
tions bills will be almost the only legislation to be enacted into law 
before March 4. 

Those with knowledge of congressional procedure have watched 
an interesting series of incidents which would indicate that the 
Fordney emergency tariff bill will meet a filibuster instead of be- 
ing passed by the Senate, as it has already been by the House 
Senator Thomas of Colorado, a member of the ‘Finance Commit- 
tee before which the bill now is, has offered as an amendment to 
the tariff bill the entire immigration bill. Senator Harrison of 
Mississippi has offered as amendments, first the soldiers’ bonus 
bill, and second the codification of laws which contains no fewer 
than 10,747 chapters. The finance committee is not likely to ac- 
cept these amendments but if they should be insisted upon when, 
and if, the bill is reported to the Senate it would take days to read 
the bill, let alone act upon it. 




































EMBERS of the House have been smiling the last few days 

over admonitions they say have been received concerning 

their “ undue activity ” in getting so many bills on their own cal- 

endar and passing so many over to the Senate. They agree that 

during the remainder of the session “there will be less of this 
activity.” 

Meanwhile the Senate has spent days discussing the Mussel 
Shoals bill. Evidently the members have found the bill no more 
interesting than the galleries for on several mornings it has taken 
from ten to fifteen minutes of scampering about by pages and 
clerks to collect enough senators in the chamber to make a 
quorum. 

Senator Pomerene of Ohio summed up the situation with re- 
gard to the nitrate plant at Mussel Shoals, Alabama, in these 
words: “I do not know whether in going ahead with this we are 
giving the farmer fertilizer or a gold brick. The proposition has 
so far had an expenditure of nearly $100,000,000. The present 
bill asks for $12,500,000 to complete the steam plant now in use 
and which is in itself only an emergency provision until the water 
power dam is completed, which it is estimated will cost an addi- 
tional $43,000,000.” 

Tempers have become slightly strained during the days that the 
discussion has waged back and forth on the Senate floor. For in- 
stance on January 12th, Senator Wadsworth of New York inter- 
rupted Senator Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina, who was 
speaking in favor of the proposition, to ask if the production of 
fertilizer at the plant could provide for the entire need of this 
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country in a time of war. 
with these words: “It is time that those charged wit 


mental responsibility protect public interests and stop protectiy 
private interests.” 

“ That last remark was discourteous and uncalled :or,” ¢ 
claimed Senator Wadsworth and Senator Smith accordir vly wit 
drew it. 

The House has already refused an appropriation of 410,09 
ooo asked for to continue work on the dam itself, which woyi 
indicate considerable opposition to an appropriation of a larg 
amount for emergency purposes. 

a” an effort to focus public attention upon the attacks being 

made upon the direct primaries, especially those in Nw Yor 
Indiana, California and Iowa, Senator Johnson of Caliicrnia ha 
given advance notice that he intends to bring in a bill j rovidiy 
for a direct presidential preference primary for the peoje of th 
United States. “I am encountering the old bogey of consti 
tionality,” he said to the Woman Citizen representative, * but if 
find that I cannot introduce a statute for Congress to give the pe 
ple this right which should be theirs, I intend to introduce « 
amendment to the federal constitution providing for the primar 
I have read much lately of the passing of progressivisn:. Prog 
ressivism has not passed. Certain progressives have. ‘| he lim 
light progressives who were more interested in office than 
policies have wanted their horrible past forgotten, and lave 
deavored to atone by outregularing regularity. But progr 
ivism, though forgotten by many so-called leaders is still cheris! 
by the great inarticulate mass, is vet enshrined in the licarts 
millions. 

“ Reaction is on today. Reaction against the human adva 
of the past quarter of a century and reaction against the poli 
cal rights with such difficulty won by the people. Reaction alwai 
shows itself first in attack upon the right of the electorate! 
choose for itself its candidates for office ; and today we witness ti 
assault all along the line upon the direct primary. If this swt 
ceeds, there’s little that exploiting privilege has to fear from pt) 
lic officials. With the primary destroyed, officials generally wi 
answer as in former days, not to all of the people, but to t 
powerful few. The bitter, concerted movement against labor, ! 
which the splendid gains of humanity are imperiled and jcopat 
ized, is the accompaniment of the endeavor to take fron) all t 
voters the right of nomination of their public servants. To pit 
vent the elimination of the direct primary, of the right of selectit 
of public officials by all the men and women voters, and th 
destruction or modification of that which has added to the 
mon welfare and enabled common humanity to have a just 
measure of life’s opportunities and enjoyment, is the worl: ahet 
for progressivism, and this work will be done by the rank at! 
file without, and if necessary, in spite of progressivism’s form 
leaders.” 

Bas June there was advanced to the calendar a bil! intr 

duced by Senator Poindexter of Washington which it 
poses severe penalties upon anyone interfering with comimert 
and is to all intent and purpose an anti-strike bill. That bi 
was reached on the calendar on the last calendar Monday at! 
time when the closest investigation has discovered only sev 
senators who were present. As is usual when no objection 
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made the bill was put to a vote. Men who were on the Senate 
ifoor have since admitted that they did not even know what they 
F were voting upon. As soon as the news reached Senators fore- 
gathering in the cloakrooms and elsewhere there was a rush for 
ithe Senate floor and protests were registered. One of the loud- 
est complaints came from Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin, who 
jmmediately moved for reconsideration. Although in one in- 
stance at least it is known that such a motion to reconsider held 
up a bill for two years and a half, Senators have become impa- 
tient over every day that Senator LaFollette has delayed to ask 
for a vcte on the reconsideration and he has therefore advised 


them that he will call up the bill which will probably be done 


before this article is read. It is not known what the ultimate fate 
of the bill will be, but Senators known to favor it have given 
assurances that they will vote for a reconsideration due to the 


which the bill was first passed. 


manne! 
A’ ST immediately following the passage of the Poindex- 

ter bill there was passed in the Senate a bill suspending for 
six months the application to the railroads of section ten of the 
Clayton act. Now the Clayton act was passed in 1914, but by 
such teniporary delays section ten has been suspended during all 
the intervening years. The section provides in general terms that 
no public service company in letting a contract may let it to 
another company in which it is financially interested or which 
has inter-locking directorates unless it has been demonstrated 
in an open competition that such a bid is the lowest one. The 
bill was immediately sent over to the House, where Representa- 
tive Esch of Wisconsin brought in a favorable report from the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, other members of which claim 
not to ave been clear as to the purport of the bill. The bill 
was then sent to President Wilson and was vetoed by him. It 
was then returned to the Senate. Custom has sanctioned the 
sending back of a bill under the circumstances for further con- 
sideration by the committee in charge but in this case Vice- 
President Marshall indicated that he believed the Constitution re- 
qured Congress to proceed immediately to act. Senator LaFol- 
lette secured unanimous consent for the bill to lie over and it 
is now on the table subject to call at any time. Meanwhile the 








Senate Interstate Commerce committee has appointed a sub- 
committee to have a hearing on a further amendment introduced 
by Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, which it is said would 
protect the railroads from the application of this section of the 
Clayton act. 


THER hearings which are serving a useful purpose, even 

though legislation has not been reached, are those of the 
reconstruction committee, Senator Calder of New York chair- 
man. l|*ollowing the disclosures of the difference in prices be 
tween coal as mined and coal sold to the government and con- 
sumers, there is said to have been a steady reduction in the price 
of bituminous coal. Of this soft coal 500,000,000 tons are used 
in this country every year, chiefly in the west, while the con- 
sumption of anthracite or hard coal reaches an annual figure of 
70,000,000 tons, chiefly in use in the east. Careful following of 
these hearings encourages sharing in the belief of Senator Calder 


® that reductions in the price of hard coal are likely to come soon. 


Senator Calder has also given indications of an intention to in- 
troduce within the next few weeks a bill requiring frequent filing 
by coal operators of reports of the amount of coal mined, the 
cost of its production, the selling price, and to whom sold, in 
order ‘hat the government may follow the entire process from 
the coz] pit to the family bin. 

There are now before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee two bills tending toward disarmament. The legislative 
Situation, in the words of Senator Walsh of Montana, who intro- 
duced ‘he first of these resolutions, as he sums it up for the Wom- 





AN CITIZEN, is this: “ Article Eight of the Covenant charge the 
Council of the League of Nations with the preparation of a plan 
for the general reduction of armaments to be submitted to the 
various governments for their consideration and action. In May a 
military, naval and aerial conference was summoned for this pur- 
pose and the conference stated that it worked under difficulties 
with no representative of the United States present. The Council 
immediately asked President Wilson to appoint such a representa- 
tive, although the United States itself was not a member of the 
League. In spite of the Conference mentioning this fact, Presi- 
dent Wilson gave it as his reason for refusing to send a represen- 
I introduced a bill in the Senate requesting the President 


tative. 

to send such a representative, my bill being limited to the Sen- 
ate as a participant in the treaty making power. Sen- 
ator Borah of Idaho later introduced a joint resolution, 


to be acted upin by the House as well as the Senate, pro- 
viding for a conference between representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan looking to a fifty per cent decrease 
tT be- 


an amended bill, 


I 
in the war building programme of those three countries. 
lieve that the committee is likely to report out 


Senator Borah or 


rather than either the bill introduced by myself 
about eight 
If half 


| 


this useless expenditure were saved, Europe would have an abund 


ance of capital with which to restore her industries ruined by the 


The world is now expending for the purposes of war 


under arms. 


billion dollars with about two million men 


her armies her pro- 


so increased 


war and if she released a million men from 
ductive capacity, with abundance of capital, would be 
that the economic troubles which now perplex the world 


would 


pass away like mist before the morning sun.” 


N the House there is pending a proposal introduced by Kep 
resentative Brooks of Illinois providing “ That the Presiden 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered at his discretion, 


1 1° = 
to send accredited deie 


to invite the governments of all nations t 
gates to an International Convention to be held in the United 


bringing about joint dis 


States, to consider ways and means of 
armament.” 

Norman H. Davis, under secretary of state, speaking before 
the naval affairs committee of the House a few days ago said 
that the United States has not been approached by any nation 
asking for such a conference to be called and that in his opinior 
President Wilson under the circumstances would not undertake 
to call one. 

In hearings before the House military affairs committee and 
the foreign relations committee the following statistics were pre 
sented by advocates of disarmament. 

“The current appropriations for the Army amount to $392, 
000,000; for fortifications $18,000,000; for the Navy $433,000, 
000; the Military Academy $2,000,000, or a total of upwards of 
$845,000,000 for these services. This is a little less than four 
times the amount of our 1916 appropriation, which was the high 
est pre-war appropriation for all these services.” 

“Of the appropriations for the current year, outside of the 
postal service which has been practically self-sustaining, over 68 
per cent. are for past wars, over 20 per cent. for future wars, 
leaving less than 12 per cent. for all other functions of govern 
The country has been led to believe that a national bud 
But if 


ment. 
get system will save us large sums and reduce taxation. 
all functions of government, except those performed by the War, 
the Navy and Post Office Departments, were eliminated by a 
Budget Bureau, it could save only 12 per cent. of our appropria- 


tions for the current year. 

“ $0 out of a total of $54 per capita was the federal tax upon 
the men, women and children of the United States for military 
expenses in 1920, a year after the war had ceased.” 

(Continued on page 921) 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
Inside Stories About the Federal Departments 


HE establishment of the Children’s Bureau 
was the result of a ten years’ effort to 
Federal 


which should concern itself with inquiries into 


secure in the Government a Bureau 
the welfare of children in this country. In 
wiping its creation societies and individuals from 
every part of the country engaged in all 
branches of work for the protection of children, 
joined forces. Among those most active in this 
effort were persons engaged in work for the 
protection of children in industry, who felt the 
need for Federal stimulus in order to extend to 
all children the 


adopted in some of the states. 


more advanced standards 

To investigate and report on all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people is the duty 
given to the Children’s Bureau. Especially is it 
directed to study the questions of infant mortal- 
ity, the birth rate, orphanages, juvenile courts, 
desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents and 
diseases of children, employment and _ legisla- 


tion affecting children in the various states and 


territories. 

The theory upon which the Bureau was 
founded was that if the Federal Government 
furnished the information, states, local com- 


munities and individuals would be enabled to 
deal more intelligently and sympathetically with 
the subject and that they would take whatever 
action might be required. The Bureau was, 
therefore, given no power to do administrative 
work, to make regulations concerning children 
or create institutions for them, but was given 
a broad field for investigation and the authority 
to report in whatever form might be approved 
by the Secretary of Labor, the results of its 


studies 


_ Heereennipenng by the opinion of experts 
that the lives of at least one-half of the 
300,000 babies under one year of age who died 
yearly could have been saved, infant mortality 
was chosen for the Bureau’s first original in- 
Field 


community after another as the funds available 


vestigation. studies were made in one 
might permit. 

All the infant mortality studies bring out the 
hazards to the lives of their offspring which 
individual parents cannot avoid or control be- 
cause they are remediable only by community ac- 
tion. A high .nfant mortality rate appears to 
be everywhere coincident with underpaid fathers 


and ignorant and overworked mothers. Scien- 


The Work of the 


Children’s Bureau 


“Unless this country is made a good 
place for all of us to live in, it won't be 
a good place for any of us to live in.”— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


tifically 


ance are the causes of infant mortality, but in 


we may not say that poverty and ignor- 


fact these two conditions, combined with a lack 
of public responsibility, are found wherever the 


infant death rate is high. 


ARLY in its work the Bureau was forced to 
recognize the close connection between the 
welfare of the child and that of the mother. 
Not only was it found that motherless babies 
were much more likely to die in infancy than 
babies who are cared for by their own mothers, 
but also that motherhood brought with it in our 
own country greater probability of death than in 
any except two of fifteen foreign countries. AIl- 
though these deaths are largely preventable, the 
maternal mortality rate has not been decreased 
as have the death rates from other preventable 
causes such as tuberculosis and typhoid fever. 
These studies of infant mortality added much 
to the testimony already accumulated that san- 
itation and decent housing are essential to the 
well-being of every family and that an adequate 
income, self-respectingly earned by the father, 
is a vitally important weapon against a high 
infant mortality rate. They also revealed that 


adequate teaching of maternal and _ infant 
hygiene should be made available to all women 
and that medical and nursing care at childbirth 
should be at the service of every mother in the 
country. A study was made of the methods used 
in all foreign countries to assist mothers at the 
trying period of childbearing and as a result of 
the accumulated experience and information 
available in the Bureau a plan was prepared 
for the public protection of maternity and in- 
fancy with federal aid. This is the background 
of the Sheppard-Towner bill to aid in the pas- 
sage of which the women citizens of this coun- 
try have united in so remarkable a way. 

In its research work the Bureau has three 
general divisions—Industrial, Social Service, and 
Hygiene. 

The Industrial Division has made compila- 
tions and analyses of child labor laws and has 


investigated the actual operation of the employ- 


ment certificate systems of several staves. It 
has recently been studying the conditions under 
which children work and live in coal ining 
areas; extent and conditions of industria! home 
work among children in a manufacturing local- 
ity; occupations open to young persons in cer- 
tain of the metal trades, with special re:crence 
to preparation and opportunities for acvance- 
ment; work of mothers and children can- 
neries along the Gulf Coast; economic cial, 
physical and working conditions affect the 
rural child laborer in cotton-growing reas; 
economic, social, physical and working ndi- 
tions affecting children who work in th. beet 
fields. 

The division also has under way studics on 


the regulation of street trading among children, 


the laws of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries relating to physical examinations of work- 
ing children, and child labor and school atten- 


dance laws of the various states. 


N the field of social service the Bureau 


gaged in making studies relating t $ 
types of children in need of special cat gal 
research pertaining to the state care of depen 


dent children, the prevalence of feeble-minded- 
ness and the care of the mentally defective, the 
care of children born out of wedlock, and the 
actual working methods of representative juven- 
ile courts. 

The Hygiene Division has as its field the many 
problems of child health. Besides technical re- 


search, it is confronted with the necessity of 
translating its findings into terms readily under- 
stood by those most in need of information and 
To carry its message it has stimu- 
child health 


weighing and 


instruction. 


lated and conducted conferences, 
“ baby 


and other easily understood methods of interest- 


weeks,” measuring tests, 
ing the great mass of mothers in the requ 
ments of their children. In some of the remote 
the Child Welfare 


truck equipped as a compact child health center 


districts Special—a_ motor 
—has been used to carry the message of health, 
of sanitation, of proper dietary, to rural mothers. 

The Children’s Year brought the 


Bureau into close relations with thousands of 


work of 


women’s organizations throughout the country, 
and the interest and activity of vast numbers of 
women was directed along certain definite lines 
to the betterment of the condition of children. 
The cooperative work of the Bureau with the 


states and with organizations and individuals 
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has been greatly curtailed by the limited ap- 
propriations made to the Bureau, but so far as 
possible the spirit behind this effort has been 


maintained. 


7 SHE Bureau is constantly being called upon 
by women’s clubs and organizations for 


ons to aid them in their study of child 


suger 

welfare. To meet this need a bulletin giving 
suggestive outlines of topics and bibliographies 
has been prepared (Child Welfare Programs), 
copies which are available for distribution to 
any < applying to the Chillren’s Bureau. 

The importance of unifying and improving 


legislation for the protection of children has 
been continuously emphasized by the Children’s 
Bur It has made extensive legal research 
into laws of the various states affecting chil- 


g this ma- 


dren, and by compiling and analyzi1 
terial has been able to assist persons and or- 


ganizations working in this field, and has stimu- 


lated the states to a more active interest in the 

mov ent. Seventeen states have now gone so 

far as to appoint commissions to undertake this 
, 

worl 


The task of the Children’s Code Commissions 


consists of a thorough study of the condition 


and needs of children before the specific task of 
revising the statutes is commenced. A well con- 
ducted educational campaign is of the utmost 


importance in order that the needs of children 


into effect in an intelligent spirit of coopera- 


tior 
statement of the 


The foregoing is a brief 


or ization of the Children’s Bureau, with sug 


gestions as to some of the ways in which the 
Bureau is cooperating with the women of the 
nation to promote a clearer understanding of 


the -problems of children and the methods 


whereby those problems may be _ intelligently 
met 

With the other scientific services of the Gov- 
ernment and with those of private organiza- 


chil- 


dren—chiefly education, medicine and nursing— 


tions whose fields affect the welfare of 
the Bureau has at all times aimed to maintain 
done so for 


their 


close working relations. It has 


the purpose of securing the benefit of 
knowledge and cooperation and also to keep 
them needs of the 


mothers and children of the’ country. 


aware of the practical 


HE Minimum Standards adopted by the 
United States Children’s Bureau Confer- 
Standards of Child Welfare held in 


ence on 
Washington in May, 1919, included a “ physical 
minimum” for children entering employment. 
This “minimum” stated that “A child shall 
not be allowed to work until he has had a 


physical examination by a public-school physi- 





may he fully known by the commissions and for 
the still more potent reason that people in gen- 
eral may have a clear understanding of the 
problems so that new legislation may be put 


Committee on 


Physical Standards 


cian or other medical official especially appointed 


ior that purpose by the agency charged with 


the enforcement of the law, and has been 


found to be of normal development for a child 
ot his age and physically fit for the work at 
| 


which he is to be employed,” and also that 


“There shall be an annual physical examination 
of all working children who are under 18 years. 

There are eighteen states in which an examin- 
ation by a physician is required by law before 


a child 


and nine additional ones in which an examina 


may obtain an cmployment certificate, 


tion by a physician before a child goes to work 
is optional with the officer who issues the cer 


tificate. There is, however, no uniform method 


in use to determine what constitutes “ normal 


development” for boys and girls of different 


ages, and what indicates that a child is “ physi- 


cally fit’ for the employment which he is about 


to enter. 


iy order that definite and uniform standards 
might be formulated, a motion was made at 
the Children’s Bureau Conference that a standing 


l determin physical 


committee be appointed to 


standards for working children. The motion 
was unanimously carried and the committee was 


Children’s 


sisted of the following 


appointed by the Bureau. It co 
persons: 
Dr. George P. Barth, Director of 


City Health Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Hygiene, 


Dr. Emma M. Appel, Employment Certificate 


Department, Chicago Board of Education. 


Dr. S. Josephine Baker, Chief, Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, Department of Health, New 
York City. 

Dr. Taliaferro Clark, representing the U. S 


Public Health Service. 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Dean, Normal School 
of Physical Education, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Dr: D; L. Edsall, Medical 


Sc h« »¢ y]. 


Dean, Harvard 

Dr. George W. Goler, Health Officer, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Dr. Harry Linenthal, Director of Industrial 
Clinic, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 

Dr. H. H. Mitchell, representing the National 
Child Labor Committee. 

Dr. Anna E. Rude, Director of Hygiene Divi- 
sion, U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Chairman on Health 
Problems and Education, Columbia University. 

Miss E. Nathalie Matthews, Director of In- 
dustrial Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Sec- 


retary. 


Nine Hundred and Seventeen 


Work of the Children’s Bureau 


The first meeting of the committee was held 
1920. <A 


record blank for the use of 


in January, tentative report and a 
examining physi- 
‘ians were drawn up, and sent out for criticism 
and suggestion to experts in industrial hygiene, 


State Labor departments, local certificate issu- 


ing officers, and other interested persons 
throughout the country. The sample record 
forms were also tried out in a number of cities 


On January third and fourth of this year the 


committee met again for the purpose of revising 


record form in the light of 


the report and the 
the criticisms and the practical suggestions re 


ceived. The report as revised advocates a mini 





mum age of sixteen years for entrance into 
dustry on the ground that tl eriod idoles 
cence is a time of special strain for the child 

No child, according to the committee’s recom 
mendations should be allowed to go to work 
until he has had a complete physical examina 
tion, and has been declared physically fit for the 
particul upation which he is ut to take 
up. A ri ul it or childre: l hang 
ng occt tions and 7 ] t c f 
ul worl child re deer eenr 
ie need ) 1 stud l ad 

istrative 1 il « ( ‘ pa 
tions in which child Noyes 

s pointed « 1 furtl SCICI t] 
effect of diffe t kinds of wor 1 the phy 
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or I stud efore finally authorit 
standards hav« deter1 d | 

found poss he basis o S $ 

lread de the experienc ( 

A cf hild laws it shitct 
pres physical r¢ ements rmula 
cert tentative standards. The s sted st 

nd what 
, 
! ess 
T ts t 
F loved 
phvsi al CXal 1 lat ons Dk fe ts F r wh *h hil 
dren should be p ianently refus rtificates 
of employment and those for which temporar 
refusals should be made are listed 

The record blank for the use of examining 
physicians has also been revised in some particu- 
lars, and it, together with the report, will soon 
be published. 

Time Not Wasted 
UNLAP, Iowa, has proclaimed as high 


voting women as is 


a proportion of 


recorded. In Harrison township, Dunlap being 
the voting place, 60 per cent of the votes cast 
on November 2 were cast by women. 

““We beat the men to it by 20 per cent,” re- 
ports Mrs. Laura Hurd Bailey, “and showed 
that the thirty-four years of continuous suf- 


frage work in our township was not wasted.” 
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ENGLANDER 
DOUBLE-DA-BEDS 
An attractive day bed for com- 
fort and rest, or a full sized 
double bed for sleep. One simple 
motion makes the change. Sold 
everywhere by Furniture Dealers 


and Department Stores. Write 
for illustrated booklet M 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED Co, 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 


ENGLANDER’ 


SLEEP ANS REST 
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SUCCESS DEPENDS 
ON ACTION 


Hope prompts the belief that 
the new year will bring you 
success. But remember— 
Only Action Brings Reward! 
Your financial success will 
depend upon your method of 
spending. You can improve 
it! Plan your expenditures 
so that part of your income 
will be reserved for savings. 
Prepare for opportunities and 
emergencies. 


Save and Invest regularly in 


LIBERTY BONDS 


and 


GOVERNMENT SAVINGS 
SECURITIES 


The safest investment 
in the world 





GOVERNMENT LOAN 
ORGANIZATION 
120 Broadway New York 




















How State Leagues Worked for Child Welfare 


These retrospective surveys are given to show that the 


concerted activities of organized 


women voters have been standing like a wall behind the efforts to gain proper care for child. 


hood and maternity. 
MONG the demonstrations for the Shep- 
pard-Towner bill which convinced the 
Congressmen of the short session of the nation- 
wide bill’s 


prompt passage, was the activity of Maryland 


pressure among women for the 
women. 

Maryland women had a special interest and 
pride in the bill because it was their own Sen- 
ator France, chairman of the Committee on 
Health and Hygiene, bill 
favorably. 

They had also the added good fortune of 
propinquity which made it possible for twenty- 


who reported the 


five women, speaking for the women voters of 


the state, to go in person to Washington and 
interview the Maryland senators on the bill. 

Senator Smith had not definitely committed 
himself to this bill but assured the committee 
of women, who waited on him before election, 
that he would stand by the Democratic Plat- 
form which includes a plank calling for a fed- 
eral program of maternity protection. 

Hon. Frederick Zihlman, 6th District, pledged 
his support to work as well as vote for the 
measure. 

A hearing on the bill was granted the Mary- 
land League of Women Voters by Senator 
Smith, who called together a delegation in Con- 
gress. The hearing was held in Senator Smith’s 
office and was received by him. Senator France, 
Representatives Coady, Zihlman and Benson 
were present. 

Thirteen organizations of women were rep- 
resented in person by the delegation of women 
and twelve other organizations sent resolutions 
endorsing the bill and urging its passage. 

The Maryland League of Women Voters led 
the effort for the bill. 

The Congress 
Ellicott, Chairman of the Maryland League of 
Women Voters, who made a brief statement ex- 
plaining that the request for a hearing was the 
result of the demand of women’s organizations. 


ional Chairman introduced Mrs. 


R. MARY SHERWOOD, head of the 

Bureau of Child Hygiene, emphasized the 
need of better maternity and infancy care in 
Maryland. 

That there is not a single free bed in any 
hospital in Baltimore for cases of confinement, 
was a statement of Dr. Sherwood. She said 
that in 40 years, the number of cases of typhoid 
fever, diphtheria and tuberculosis had been ma- 
terially reduced, but that puerperal fever claimed 
as many women today as it did almost half a 
century ago. While other preventable diseases 
had been studied carefully and steps taken to 
bring about the reduction which a chart of the 
progress of these diseases now shows, women 
died daily in childbirth from an infection due 


and nothing 


to lack of proper care, ever 
done about it. 
Dr. Sherwood reviewed the infant mu rtality 


in Baltimore and showed that 15 pet It of 


the children who die are under one ir of 
age. Congenital and prenatal cases, wh rep- 
resented a large proportion of this 15 px cent 
she said, were preventable, if mothers ha roper 


instruction and care during the prenatal 


Women who spoke in behalf of their or: iniza- 
tions were: Miss Mary Haslup, W. C U.: 
Mrs. Robert Moss, Congress of Mothers: Miss 
Lavinia Engle, Federation of Women ubs; 


Dr. Claribel Cone, Baltimore Civic League: Mrs 


Ernest N. Cory, Prince George Feder :tion; 
Mrs. Simpson, Christ Child Society. 

Other organizations personally repre: nted 
were: Mrs. Levy, Federation of Jewish ‘.’om- 
en; Mrs. Henry Franke, Council of wish 
Women; Mrs. Simons, F. G. L. « W 
V.; Mrs. George Wright, Home Interest “lub 
Dr. Katherine Wright, Current Comment; Mrs 
George Weston, Mrs. Sweeney, Book Clubs; 


Mrs. Eva Chase, Riverdale League of W) men 
Voters. 

Resolutions were presented from the follow- 
ing organizations the Sheppard- 
Towner bill and urging its passage in the short 
session of Congress: Maryland Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, Maryland W. C. T. U., Mar 


endorsing 


land Congress of Mothers, Maryland Service 
Star Legion, Maryland Trade Union League, 
Maryland Consumer’s League, Baltimore Civic 


High School Alumnz Asso- 
ciation, Western High School 
Children’s Playground Association, 


Babies Milk Fund Asso- 


League, Eastern 
Alumnz _ .\sso- 
ciation, Bal- 
timore College Club, 


ciation. 


Montclair League Issued Leaflet 
HE Montclair, New Jersey, 
Women Voters issued such an excellent 
leaflet in behalf of the Sheppard-Towner bill 
that the Woman Citizen has thought it worth 


League of 


reprinting even at this late hour. It was as 
follows: 
MATERNITY AND INFANCY 


Ask your representatives in Congress to support 
the Sheppard-Towner Bill 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The bill provides for 


(1) Instructions to the expectant mother 

(2) Information with regard to infant 
hygiene 

(3) Guidance in the care of the infant 

(4) Consultation for pre-natal and other id- 


vice— 
THE ADMINISTRATION 
The work will be carried on through cooper- 
ation between the Federal Government and the 
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States. The amount to be apportioned by the 
Government for the first year is a very modest 
one ($2,000,000). (Not passed.) 
THE NEED 

More than three-quarters of the mothers in 
America receive no advice or trained care dur- 
ng preguancy. 

THE RESULT 
Many will be saved of the 25,000 mothers who 
yould otherwise die next year but for the pro- 


ysed help. Of the quarter million infants who 
ied last year tens of thousands could have been 
saved. 

Issucd by the Montclair League of Women 

Voters 
Mrs. VioLA WarrEN, President 
11 Duryea Road. 
Mrs. JAMES Simister, Recording Secretary, 


179 Cooper Avenue. 
\ Non-partisan Association 
(1) 
(2) 


to educate women 
to secure improved legislation 


Wanted to Be Shown 
[‘ Missouri and in Newark, New Jersey, the 


Leazsues of Women Voters demanded and 


collected information from their candidates be- 


fore election as to their standing on certain 


questions of interest to women. In both states 
the women went to work in a very thorough 
manner to get their questions answered and then 
published the results for the benefit of voters. 
“Are you for or against an adequate appro- 
priation for the Children’s Bureau, for prohibi- 
tion of child labor throughout the United States, 
for protection of infancy and maternity, for 
regulation of marketing and distribution of 
food?—-were among the questions asked in New 
Jersey 

While the Missouri women demanded infor- 
mation on a teacher’s retirement fund; a new 
state constitution, on taking the eleemosynary 
and penal institutions out of politics; on a state 
budget eliminating waste. Their questionnaire 
contained seventeen questions. 

The value of the movement in all the states 
where women’s leagues attempted such an 
asemblage of information seems to have been 
that it marks a step forward in the popular 
demand as to a candidate’s principles before 


uving him a vote. 


What Great Britain Has Done 
i the protection of maternity and in- 
fancy last year the British Ministry of 
Health made grants totaling over two and one- 
half million dollars, according to information 


received by the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

Six years ago the necessity was recognized of 
providing medical and nursing care for mothers 
and babies in order to reduce the high death 
The first year a small appropriation was 


rates. 
granted but the results obtained were so en- 
couraging that the appropriations have been 


greatly increased each year. 

The funds are administered by the Ministry 
of Health in cooperation with local authorities. 
The local authorities appropriate a sum equal 
The 
the 


hygiene of maternity and infancy, midwifery 


to the amount granted by the government. 
service available includes instruction in 
and maternity nursing, and hospital and ma- 
ternity home care. 

In commenting upon the results of the work 
done in England for the public protection of 
maternity and infancy, Dr. Christopher Addi- 
Health, “The develop- 


ment of the services throughout the country in 


son, Minister of says: 


nursing, midwifery and other facilities, and the 


combination of the whole big effort, has been 


able to reduce the infant mortality rate in 


twenty years from 151 to 78. If we had had 
that figure of 78 during the last ten years, it 
would have meant the saving of 250,000 lives 
in that period.” 


NATION SPENDS ITS 


INCOME 
B. Rosa, Chief Physicist, U. S. 
Standards 


HOW OUR 


Analysis by E 
Bureau of 


Total Appropriations for Year ending June 
30, 1920, $5,686,005,706. 
1% t PUBLIC WELFARE 


This 1% is divided approximately as follows: 


Agriculture and development of natural 
aa cdinicu ieitib aes aaa ewes ¥, 
NIG Oh ee rho tiectn me eu aanniews ean aa % 
Ss ee ea nee RO Ce 1/14 
LA Re Se Se A eae te eee ane Pacem Ley! 1/100 


3% @ PUBLIC WORKS 
Harbors, rivers, roads, parks, etc. 
3.2% ™ ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Expenses of the Congress, 
Departments, etc. 


President, 


92.8% 


AIA IICDE TERRE RN SNM SEARED EARN 
PRESENT ARMAMENTS (25%) 
AND PAST WARS (67.8%) 
Including care of soldiers, pensions, railroad 
deficit, shipping board, interest on the 
public debt, European food relief, etc. 


Taxation for the Federal Government for 
this year averaged 50 dollars per person; of 
this only 50° cents per person was spent for 

‘ research, education, and development. 
The Women’s and Children’s Bureaus to- 


gether received 5% thousandths of one per cent 

of the total income. 

BOSTON LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
553 Little Building, 


Boston 11, Mass. 


VOTERS 





‘Peditorme” 


REGISTERED 


Shoes 


other shoe. 





Give comfort, poise and efficiency, with high 
arch and narrow heel fitting, not found in any 


Endorsed by the highest authorities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 


36 West 36th St. 
New York City 
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RETAIL STORES 
224 Livingston St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Nine Hundred 


and Nineteen 








A* we have no securities of our 

own to sell, women depositors 
are always sure of receiving disin- 
terested advice on investment mat- 
the the 


Columbia Trust Company. 


ters from officers of 


COLUMBIA 





| ° ~ 
| Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 
We Are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 











Personality — 


At the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
you are not only received—you 
are welcomed, cordially and per- 
Discerning women per- 
perfection and 
which is 


sonally. 
ceive the 
individual 
theirs at the 
BELLEVUE- STRATFORD 
BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
L. M. BOOMER, President 
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* THE GOODY SHOP ” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 
A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 30th Street 144 Fulton Street 
32 West 38th St, 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 
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HREE main tenets of Sophie Irene Loeb’s 
T Everyman's Child (The Century Com- 
pany), are given at the head of this page. 

Miss Loeb is the president of the Child Wel- 
fare Board of New York City. 


instrumental in the passage of the New York 


She was largely 


State Widowed Mother’s Pension bill, and her 
whole book is a plea for home care as opposed 
to institutional care. 


Some of the facts recorded are impressive, 
as for example the statement from the records 
of the Children’s Court that out of 13,994 chil 
dren arraigned, only 11 came from among th 
children whose mothers had pensions, as against 
908 children of other widows, who were placed 


The 


that where the mother received help to care {« 


under probation. inference of course is 


her children under proper home surroundings, 
she was able to regulate their daily lives. 
That this proportion of juvenile delinquency 


is related to the establishment of the widow’s 


pension plan, is the opinion of Franklin Chase 
Hoyt of the Children’s Court. 
“ The recent legislation providing for widows’ 


pensions and the resulting activities of the 


Board of Child Welfare have also had, ‘in all 


probability, an indirect effect,’ he says, “in 


reducing the number of commitments made by 


the Court.” 


Another outstanding fact which is convinc- 


ing as an economic feature in the home car¢ 


of children, is this, that whereas 


New York 


“the city of 


spent in the first six months of 


The Book Stall 


Everyman’s Child 
ad 3 — = ’"S child has the right to bi 


Ewveryman’s child has the right to play. 


Everyman's child has the riaht to loving care, 


1919, $959,393 for the care of 16,526 children 


together with their mothers, more than 2,000 


widows, for the same period the city spent for 
20,868 children in private institutions, $1,790,- 


O8 


the Child Welfare work 


of Miss Loeb’s committee was the providing of 


Another branch of 
school lunches. In 1916, she reports, over a hun- 
served lunches. One 
Public No. 98, 
street, is serving 25,000 children. 
Miss 
welfare in 


Scotland 


dred schools central 


kitchen at School Delancey 


Before the Loeb made an inves- 


child 
that 


War 


tigation of foreign countries 


She found gave the “best care 


in the world” to its boarded-out orphan chil- 


dren. 
Under the Scottish poor laws, children who 


have been given allowances, in their parents’ 


homes or who have been boarded out in privat« 


homes, have been taught trades or have been 


otherwise fitted to earn and have become ab- 


sorbed into the population. 

A comprchensive record is kept of each child 
and its guardian. Every precaution is taken to 
keep the child from feeling that it is a poor 
relief subject. Its clothes are never a uniform 


marking it as a charity object. 





POLITICAL 


The Woman Citizen says, “ No government 
an ignorant electorate.” 
Now, then, 


Is land wealth? 


Telephone Number: Stuyvesant 6844. 


There is no charge to join the classes. 





| Political economy is the science that treats of the production and distribution of wealth. 
Frank Vanderlip is quoted as saying we are a nation of economic illiterates. | 


of the people’ 


here are some questions in 


Can a tax on the rent of land be added to the price of any labor Product? 

What is produced in its entirety by all of the people besides the rent of land? 

Would it be necessary to levy any taxes if the rent of land was used for public expenses? 
Every Wednesday Evening, at 8 P. M., the above and many other questions are answered by 
Mr. Oscar Geiger, Conductor of the Henry George School of Economics, 32 East 13th Street. 


Speakers and literature furnished gratis. 


Send fer sample copy of the SINGLE TAX REVIEW, an International Journal of Economic 
Progress, 32 East 13th Street, New York City 


FCONOMY 


can be safely administered by 


political economy : 
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The law is so flexible that each cas« treate 
according to its needs. 


Miss Loeb’s book has one of the “d ts 


The 


thusiastic in her advocacies that s 


its qualities.” writer 18S SO warm iind e 


} 


gives 


‘ an impression of complete achicven 
As a matter of fact there is much to 

in all states to make widows’ pensions a:iequat 
been scrat 


child, 


boarded-out, as well as the institution 


The surface has scarcely 
public care of the underfed 
for child is still shockingly at the 1 


chance. 


TEXT BOOK for the care of il 
written by Susan Harding Rum: , Ph 
B., is Natural Food and Care for (| 
Mother (Rand, McNally and Compat Chi- 
cago). 
This is a highly specialized book for young 
mothers, beginning with prenatal cai TI 


food and clothes of the expectant mot 


largely dealt with in the first chapter. Wh 


sort of nursery should be provided, 
nurse-maids 
Rummiler is hers 


Ph.B. of tl 


a post graduate 11 


about everything from 


pins follows. Dr. 
mother of four children, is a 
versity of Chicago, 


logy, psychology and philosophy. 


National Child Labor Committ 


, i ‘HE 
pamphlet, The 


much interesting 


child \ elfar 


Its summary of legis 


material for 
committees everywhere. 
lation conducted by Dr. Ow 


state by state, 


Lovejoy, furnishes the most 
fare laws enacted before publication in Novem 
ber, 1920. 

Lucile Eaves has an article in it on “Of! 
thousand industrial accidents suffered by) 


] 


sachusetts children.” Emma Duke’s “ Californ 
the Golden,” gives a rather disheartening pic 
ture of conditions of children in the Imperial 
Valley. This is land, wher 


children of five 


cotton picking 


and even three 


steadily all day. 

“Tenement Homework in New York City: 
by Mary G. Schonberg, is a scarcely more « 
ful picture. It shows that a long-fought ev! 
does not stay fought out, but returns as s00! 


as public watchfulness abates. 
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The Week in Congress 


(Continued from page 915) 
O you think they really want to vote, how with the federal suffrage been 


The 5 


campaign have 


do you know they would vote if they had sitting for days to advance their cause. 


he right, a referendum should be held to prove have listened to the men speakers urge that they 


that they want to vote, they should start with are educated and moral, will vote well if they 


gme simple form of self government and pro- have the opportunity, are 326,854 white out of 


gress to the point of federal suffrage—are these a total population of 437,000, and that they have 


marks culled from ancient hearings on woman never been segregated as convicts, lepers or 


aiffrage? They are not. They are the latest slaves, or as in any respect permanently defec- 
yp-to-the-minute statements advanced by the tive or delinquent. They have heard Repre- 
House judiciary committee to a distinguished sentative Burroughs argue for them that the 
group of District of Columbia men and women District is the “only example on the western 
yho are appealing for the right to govern them- hemisphere of complete despotism,” and that 


gives. It is as though the principle of self gov- “seven states now represented in Congress have 


emment had never been established. It is the a smaller population than the District.” On 


ame old struggle of those who have against their own behalf they have spoken with equal 


giving to those who have not. The present hear- eloquence and from Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 


mgs are on a bill introduced by Representative an urgent message was read by a representative 


Burroughs of New Hampshire providing for a of the National 


American \Woman Suffrage 
federal amendment, which must be passed by a Association: 
two-thirds vote by both Houses of Congress Another District suffrage bill is being pushed 
and ratified by three-fourths of the legislatures, for House hearings, introduced in the Hous 
then Congress would not be compelled but would by Representative Zihlman of Maryland and in 
merely have the power to enfranchise the resi- the Senate by Senator Capper of Kansas. This 


dents of the District. The bill provides that 
When 


the residents of such District shall be entitled 


bill comes under the classification of a statute 


the Congress shall exercise this power and js urged by Represenative Zihlman as pro- 


viding a shorter and easier route to federal sui 


it . eS eee eS ‘ 
 dect one or two Senators as determined by frage than the Burroughs bill. It would give the 





te Congress, Representatives in the House ac- istrict two delegates to the House with no rep 


ording to their numbers as determined by the _;esentation in the Senate, such as is provided 
eennial enumeration, and presidential elector for Alaska and Hawai. In addition the Bilt 


qual in number to their aggregate representa- provides “that there shall be elected four Com 


nin the House and Senate. missioners of the District of Columbia, 


“The Congress shall provide by law the quali- with an officer of the of Engineers of th 


rT 
orps 


ications of voters and the time and manner of United States Armv (whose lineal rank shall be 





thoosing the Senator or Senators, the Repre- above that of captain and who shall be appointed 
ntative or Representatives, and the electors }, the President of the United States, by and 
ferein authorized. with the advice and consent of the Senate) shall 
“The Congress shall have power to make all constitute the Board of Commissioners of thx 
aws which shall be necessary and proper for District of Columbia; a public utilities commis 


arying into execution the foregoing power.” sion of five persons and a board of education 


The 


and provides penalties for in 


an atmos- of nine persons.” bill sets up the elec 


and filled 
ih smoke, many of the District of Columbia 


In the usual committeeroom, with 
here apparently hermetically sealed tion machinery 
fringement and fraud. 

MArJORIE SHULER 


omen who have been prominently identified 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventy-first year begins September 29. 1920 


of 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in science and lan Tre. Full 


eaenteny and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinies, bedside instruction, out-patient obstett<: service. 
_— eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary didactic and labor’. y course 
er nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being of! ized. It 


's hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 
For announcements and further information address 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., F ‘la., Pa. 
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ARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 


The First Chartered College of Chiropractic in the World 
Willard Carver, LL. B., D.C., President and Dean 


The first College of Chiropractic to fix a high educational standard. 
study only. 


Chiropractic is a new field with room for energetic Practitioners. The science 
is established and accepted. Chiropractic is legalized and Chiropractors are 
LICENSED BY MANY STATES. It is a system which makes the use of drugs, 
and often surgery, unnecessary. Why not be a Chiropractic Doctor? 
Write for information to Dept. K. 
CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 
16 West 74th Street New York City, N. Y. 


Resident 
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Keep the 
Beacon Burning 


URING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 





S a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of l 


Pe nnsyli- 
Vania. 


She Did not Forget You 
Will You Remember Her 


—and Give? 
Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 


SUMMER Register Now. Begins July Stb 
NEW YORK SCHOOL o/ FINE and APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvab Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 


Design, Interior Decoration, Poster 
Illustration and six other courses, 


Costume 
Advertising, 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York. 

















dventures in 
Citizenship 


The Demand for 
the 

Carrie Chapman Catt 
Citizenship Course 


Grows Week by Week. 
Are You Keeping Up? 
Every Issue of the 


WOMAN CITIZEN 








When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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The 





Woman Citizey 
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METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 


First Class Work Reasonable Prices 
Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, 
see telephone directory 








NEW YORK’S STANDARD 


THE BEST EVERYWHERE 





























TRADE 


THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30' STREET::-- NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 





For re- 


Glassware, 
Furniture, 
Meer- 
schaum, 
Vases,TIp- 
ping Bil- 
tiard Cues: 
USE 





At all dealers. 
Established 1876 


UR CHEGNAY — 


Fnstich 


Major’ s Rubber and Leather Cements are good. 
MAJOR MFG. CO.,N.Y. C. 


ARTH 


xpert 


Cleaner =-Dyer 


IPE Gast 9/7 Street 


lear ihark (lve 





Plaza 71968 NYC 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 


renewals on present subscriptions. 


This work may be done in leisure hours 


and will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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The “Minimum Standards” 
and the State Child Labor Laws 


OME 42 States have an unprecedented op- 
portunity this year to enact legislation for 

the welfare of children which will embody the 
best experience of progressive States and the 
many experts both in this 
For the first time since 
minimum for child 
drawn up at the U. S. Children’s Bureau Confer- 
ence of May, 1919, and endorsed by numerous 
national organizations, including the League of 
Women Voters, legislatures are meeting in all 
“Certain of the stan- 


careful judgment of 
country and Europe. 
were 


standards welfare 


except 5 or 6 States. 
dards,” as Miss Lathrop has said, “have been 
already attained in various communities; others 
are attainable by the expression of public 
opinion; others will require legal enactment.” 

Among the standards which most readily lend 
themselves to legislative action are those deal- 
ing with children entering employment. A com- 
parison of these standards as to minimum age, 
maximum hours, educational and physical re- 
quirements, with child labor laws actually on the 
statute books in the various States reveals the 
need for better legislation in this field. 

The standards set an age minimum of 16 for 
employment in any occupation, except that chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 may be employed in 
agriculture and domestic service during vaca- 
tion periods. No State has as yet attained this 
standard. Ohio fixes 16 as the minimum age for 
girls, but permits boys to enter employment at 
15 years of age; Montana has an age minimum 
of 16, but permits certain exemptions. Only 5 
Dakota, Cali- 


fornia and Texas, have set the minimum age as 


States—Maine, Michigan, South 


high as 15, and all permit exemptions, the two 
last named states allowing exemptions not lim- 
ited to vacation and after school. Only 12 states 
Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, New 


North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode 


(Connecticut, Illinois, 
Maryland, 


Hampshire, 


Nebraska, 
Island and Tennessee) have a minimum of 14 
years without any exemption, and only 14 addi- 
tional states (Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Col- 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, 
‘’ Jersey, New York, Oregon, West 
aif with a 14 year old 


orado, 
Nevada 
Virginia a’ Wisconsin) 
minimum it their exemptions to after school 
hours and ac ation periods. 
1 

OUR“:a ndards are hardly less in need of 

leveli®; upward. Thirty-two states and the 
District of Columbia have embodied in their 
laws the maximum 8 hour working day for 
children under 16 but 12 of these permit ex- 
The 
night work for minors. 
District of Columbia now prohibit night werk, 


standards likewise prohibit 


Only 24 states and the 


emptions, 


with no exemptions for children under 16. 
Many stat2s need to raise the educational re- 
eguirements of their child-labor law if they are 


to be brought into line with acceptable stan- 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 


dards. 


grammar school before 
work and attendance at ¢ 
to the age of 18 for em 
slightest equipment with 
out 1 


to send children 


world. 


nesota, Montana, Oregon, Vermont ind Wis. 
consin, now make graduation from gran 
mar school course a prerequisite to em. loymen 
Nebraska allows the alternative of racy it 
English and attendance at evening schuol; Ney 
York requires the completion of the “th grad 
unless the child is 15 years of age or ol ler. By 
12 states and the District of Columb: specij 
no grade. They require merely a ficiency 


in certain subjects, usua 


The standards regard complet 


1 Of the 
the child may go 


-ontimuation hools ys 


ployed children as the 


which we <¢ 


nto the wage-earning 


Seven states, Colorado, Kansas, Mip. 


lly the ability to read 


and write English and perform simple o ‘crations 
in arithmetic. Two more states requ only g 
specified number of days’ attendanc« school 
during the preceding or current ye: Nine 
states make no educational requirem what 
ever. As for the education of the child ait 
he has gone to work, only 23 states up to the 
present time have provided for the cstablish- 


ment of 


encouragement and aid extended by the Smith 


Hughes Act for 


W.. respect to th 
fare, the laws are q 
revision as on the educatic 
ards recommended by the 


at the Children’s Bureau 


examination by a physician before a child goest 


work, and periodical med 


working children under 18 years of age. Of 


18 states now require a 


before children may secure working papers. 


state provides for physical examinations for th 


young worker 


Even in states where the laws regulating ch 


: 
dren’s employment may 


regarded as up to standard, there ar« 


cases administrative 
good effects of the law. 
situation indicates that a 


is being poorly enforcec 


legislature may be necessary to strengthen 


administrative provisions 


It is to be hoped that many of the state leg 


latures will take steps toward bringing. the 


child-labor and_ school-a 


nearly up to these “ Minimum Standards 


ing this legislative year, a 
of Women 


about. 


continuation schools, in spite of the 


vocational 


flaws which 


Voters should help to bring 


education 


e child’s physical w 
uite as much in needa 
mal score. Tl ; 


experts and ] 
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physical examinat 


in many respects | 


n som 
destroy | 
If a study of the loq 

good’ child-labor 1a 


1 action by the sta 


of the law. 
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ttendance laws 


nd every State Least 
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7 above article is by Mrs. LaRue Brot 
chairman of the Child Welfare Com 


tee of the National Leag 


Are you working with your state league to # 


the standards for the children? 


ue of Women Vote 
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Neighbors with the 




















Acquaint Your Friends and | 
| 
| 
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iS, a a @ | 
a Woman Citizen | 
a | 
ee We have an attractive little folder | 
a explaining the aims and purpose of | 
vil the Woman Citizen, and we are | 
‘cif | anxious to get it into the hands of | 
‘© saif_| as many non-readers of the maga-_ | 
< | zine as possible in order to increase | 
aan | our subscription list. | 
Nine : | 
“| MAY WE NOT ASK YOU TO | 
to th 
vais | ~~ PASS ALONG A FEW OF 
Smith 
THESE FOLDERS TO | 
pe | YOUR FRIENDS and | 
“a 
2 NEIGHBORS E 
a || | 
oM@=| Drop a line to our Subscription | 
“| Department saying how many you | 
ys can.use and they will come forward | 
rug | CO you by return mail. | 
| E 
<“l_| — Now that suffrage is won, we must i 
“a ] make the Woman Citizen known to |~ 
4 | the remotest reading public so that | | 
Sc lod its message of better citizenship may 
or li have the widest possible dissemi- 
> st nation. 
lei | If you can and will help, write to | 
the | 
” dy r = 
4 THE WOMAN CITIZEN | 
: : Subscription Department | 
a 171 MADISON AVENUE | | 
a | New York i 
a [III mm mn nm : | 




















ez THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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A Few of the Many ~ 


Features to Appear 
in Various 1921 


Numbers of 


THE 


WOMAN CITIZEN 


A Series of Special Articles on 
European Questions and Persons 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


Opening of Forum for the 





Discussion of Alimony 





for Women 


IN THE ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 5 





Should Women Have 
Alimony ? 








THE AFFIRMATIVE: 
Judge Charles L. Guy 
of the New York Supreme Court 


THE NEGATIVE : 
MW Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


Aided and Abetted By Our Readers | 


in General eI 








| On | 
| L| 


CanYou Afford to Be Without 
THE 


WOMAN CITIZEN? 
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January Sale 
Household Linens 








Reductions Up to 33//,% 


ig accordance with our plan to make this the greatest January Sale of our 
history, we have made the above reductions from the already moderate 
prices prevailing throughout our Household Linen Departments. 


Especially is this true in our Towel and Bed Linen Department where we are 
offering, for the month of January only, many values which we have. been 


unable to give for a year or more. 


Send for January Sale Catalogue No. 15 
giving detailed descriptions and prices 





James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 

















































Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


QUILTED 


Excelsior MATTRESS P rotector 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. ~ 


15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK C.rY 
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) \ The Feet of Mercury 


See how they bend and point and 
dive! How straight the toes, how 
raised the arch, how the whole 
foot flexes and curves with the 
spirit of joyous motion. 


a 
a\ 
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Well may the modern woman 
envy this ancient god the beauty 
of his feet. Such perfection has 
disappeared almost completely, due to the mischievous 
effects of the stiff-soled shoe. Fallen arches, cramped 
and misshapen toes—these are the common deformities 
of 85% of the women of to-day. ‘ 


But there is still a way to preserve the natural beauty of 
the foot. Wear Cantilever Shoes. They hug the arch 
and support it. The flexible shank encourages the . 
muscles to exercise and strengthen, thus correcting and 
preventing flat feet. The natural inner sole-line keeps 
the toes pointing straight ahead, as Nature meant that 


they should. 


Dealers everywhere. Send for the name of one near you, also 
booklet on shoes. Address Morse and Burt Co., 1 Carlton Avenue. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A few of the Cantilever shops are listed below: 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, 414 Fulton St., (5th floor), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 

Wm. Hahn & Co., Washington, D. C. & Baltimore. 

Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 
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